s 

See! 

tion 

Haig,  Allen  told 
to  quit  criticizing 


ovo  Freedom  Festival 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  President  Reagan, 
trying  to  stem  bickering  within  his  official  family, 
called  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  and  Richard  V.  Allen 
on  the  carpet  Thursday  and  told  them  “internal 
criticisms”  have  got  to  stop. 

“The  president  told  them  he  wanted  to  ensure 
that  the  matters  of  the  past  few  days  are  closed,” 
Chief  White  House  Spokesman  David  Gergen  said 
after  the  one-hour  meeting. 

“He  also  discussed  with  them  ways  to  make  the 
foreign  policy  apparatus  of  the  government  work 
better  and  ways  to  stop  any  internal  criticisms,” 
Gergen  said. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  touched  off  the  latest 
episode  by  charging  that  a  presidential  aide  — 
whom  he  did  not  name  —  was  running  a  “guerrilla 
campaign”  to  discredit  him. 

Since  Haig  and  Allen,  the  national  security  direc¬ 
tor,  have  disagreed  on  foreign  policy  strategy, 
Allen  was  considered  the  culprit. 

And  although  none  of  the  principals  has  publicly 


named  names,  Reagan’s  decision  to  summon  Haig 
and  Allen  for  a  face-to-face  meeting  Thursday 
fueled  suspicions  that  Haig’s  “guerrilla”  remark 
was  aimed  at  Allen,  who  has  denied  working 
against  Haig. 

But  Gergen  said  Reagan  did  not  mean  to  imply — 
by  summoning  Allen  —  that  he  considers  Allen  the 
target  of  Haig’s  complaints. 

“No  such  person  has  been  identified,”  Gergen 

Asked  if  Reagan  had  given  instructions  to  any¬ 
one  else  on  the  staff  to  curb  internal  criticism, 
Gergen  replied,  “Not  to  my  knowledge.” 

Allen  held  an  unannounced  meeting  with  Reagan 
Wednesday  to  try  to  put  to  rest  reports  of  his 
feuding  with  Haig.  Allen  said  he  told  the  president 
he  would  not  do  anything  to  hurt  him,  having  work¬ 
ed  hard  for  four  years  for  Reagan’s  election. 

Through  Gergen,  the  president  sought  to  end 
speculation  that  Haig,  Allen,  o-  l”"’u  " — '-1  *" 
dismissed. 


ir  both,  would  be 


ty  MARK  WIEST 
Staff  Writer 

rovo  City  Commission 
_  an  ordinance  Thursday  to 
>.(  (the  Provo  Freedom  Festival 
riil  cid  establish  an  11-member 
sponsible  for  future  Fourth 
Rivities. 

the  main  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
ss  last  year’s  loss  of  almost 
j,  luring  the  festival,  said  Jay 
,11,  •esidentofthe  Freedom  Fes- 
,'ij,  ard  of  directors. 


■Mayor  Jim  Ferguson  said 
‘  will  act  as  an  independent 
one  board  member  will  be  a 
city  employee  who  will  act  as 
between  the  board  and  the 


fity  to  control  July  4 


“All  members  of  the  board  will  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  the  new 
City  Council,”  Ferguson  said,  and  the 
board  will  be  self-supporting. 

The  non-profit  Freedom  Festival 
Corp.,  which  has  been  running  the 
Freedom  Festival  in  Provo  since 
1971,  proposed  the  formation  of  the 
board,  Ferguson  said,  because  the 
corporation  went  almost  $15,000  into 
debt  after  last  year’s  festival. 

The  corporation  attributed  the  de¬ 
ficit  to  unexpected  costs  and  poor  city 
support  of  events. 

Florence  Valgardson,  Freedom 
Festival  secretary,  said  the  formation 
of  the  board  would  solve  the  problem 
because  the  city  will  have  more  con¬ 
trol  over  the  festival. 

“Before,  we  didn’t  have  to  approve 


festival  activities  with  the  mayor.  But 
with  the  new  board,  all  activities  will 
have  to  be  passed  by  the  city  govern¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

Solve  problem 

The  organization  of  the  board  is 
similar  to  the  corporation,  yet  the 
lines  of  communication  with  the  city 
will  be  a  lot  better. 

“The  program  will  be  the  same  as  it 
is  now,  but  it  will  be  supervised  and 
budgeted  by  the  city,”  Gleed  said. 

Although  Provo  budgeted  $10,000 
for  the  festival  last  year,  it  was  not 
enough,  and  the  corporation  went 
$24,957  into  debt,  Gleed  said. 

“Provo  City  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
difference  of  the  debt  ($14,957),”  he 
said,  but  many  of  the  corporation’s 
members  will  be  on  the  board  and 


they  plan  to  pay  the  city  back  with 
future  festival  returns. 

Valgardson  said  it  is  financially  dif¬ 
ficult  to  organize  a  celebration  as  big 
as  the  Freedom  Festival. 

“For  example,  thousands  of  people 
see  the  parade,”  she  said.  “All  those 
people  don’t  realize  there  are  many 
parade  expenses,  yet  the  parade  is 
free  for  the  public.  We  deal  with  a  lot 
of  financial  situations  people  don’t 
know  about.” 

She  said  the  board  will  consist  of 
nine  voting  members,  a  secretary  and 
the  city  employee. 

“This  board  will  be  similar  to  the 
rest  of  the  city  boards,  like  the  power 
board  or  the  library  board.  They  all 
work  closely  with  the  mayor,”  Val¬ 
gardson  said. 


fork  starts  on  Columbia 


^CANAVERAL,  Fla.  (AP) 
lists  gained  access  to  Col- 
nmtaminated  hydraulic  sys- 
3day  night  as  they  sought  to 
b  if  the  reusable  space  shut- 
...  HU  ke  its  second  launch  as  early 
iki  Wednesday. 

id  to  wait  until  half  a  million 
volatile  fuel  were  drained 
imbia’s  external  tank  and 
forms  were  erected  before 
get  at  the  three  Auxiliary 

i  director  George  Page 


scrubbed  the  first  launch  attempt 
Wednesday  after  filters  in  two  of  the 
oil-filled  APUs  clogged  just  before 
scheduled  liftoff. 

It  will  take  about  two  days  to  analy¬ 
ze  the  troubled  power  units,  Page 
said  Thursday.  If  they  need  only  to  be 
flushed  out  and  filled  with  fresh  oil,  a 
midweek  launch  is  possible.  If  the  un¬ 
its  must  be  replaced,  launch  won’t  be 
until  the  following  week. 

The  APUs  act  as  a  power  steering 
unit  works  on  a  car.  They  power  hyd- 


three  big  engines  on  liftoff  and  lower 
the  wheels  and  control  the  movable 
wing  surfaces  on  landing. 

If  all  had  gone  well  Wednesday, 
astronauts  Joe  Engle  and  Richard 
Truly  would  have  turned  on  Col¬ 
umbia’s  scientific  experiments, 
looked  for  opportunities  to  photo¬ 
graph  lightning  on  Earth  and  exer¬ 
cised  the  craft’s  never-spaCetested 
robot  arm  —  its  orbital  crane. 

Instead,  they  accepted  the  dis- 


Instead,  they  accepted  the  dis¬ 
appointment,  arose  early  Thursday  to 
si  the  ship’s  make  emergency  landings  at  the  Cape 


and  then  flew  to  their  home  base  in 1 
Houston  to  wait  out  the  delay. 

On  arrival  in  Houston,  Engle  told 
reporters:  “Of  course  we  would  have 
liked  to  have  flown.  But  if  we  had  a 
problem  lurking  in  the  bird  that  we 
would  have  worried  about  for  five 
days  and  maybe  have  taken  some¬ 
thing  away  from  the  flight  objectives, 
we’re  mighty  glad  that  we  found  out 
and  held  off  until  we  can  get  it  fixed.” 

“The  ground  team  knew  what  they 
were  doing,”  said  Truly. 


Soviet  submarine 
torpedo  armed 
with  nuke  tips, 
claim  Swedes 


STOCKHOLM,  Sweden  (AP)  — 
Nuclear-tipped  torpedos  probably 
are  aboard  the  Soviet  submarine 
that  went  aground  while  prowling 
in  a  restricted  zone  near  a  major 
Swedish  naval  base  10  days  ago, 
outraged  Swedish  officials  said 
Thursday. 

They  said  the  Soviets  can  have 
their  sub  back  but  that  storm- 
tossed  seas  will  likely  delay  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  vessel  until  Friday. 

Foreign  Minister  Ola  Ullsten 
told  the  Kremlin  Sweden  regarded 
the  incident  with  the  “utmost  grav¬ 
ity”  and  would  tolerate  no  repeti¬ 
tion  of  it,  especially  since  the 
Soviets  ignored  his  demand  for 
more  information  on  the  sub’s 
armaments,  refused  an  inspection 
of  the  torpedo  hold  and  claimed  the 
sub  was  armed  only  with  “the 
necessary  weapons  and  ammuni- 

Prime  Minister  Thorbjom  Fall- 
din  said  at  a  news  conference  that 
the  incident  was  “the  most  blatant 
violation  in  Sweden  in  the  postwar 
era,”  and  that  the  sub  would  be 
escorted  to  a  Soviet  flotilla  outside 
Sweden’s  waters  “as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.” 

But  severe  weather  with  45  mph 
wind  gusts  prevented  the  depar- 
ture  and  Swedish  officers  said  it 


would  be  delayed  at  least  until  day¬ 
time  Friday.  Eleven  Soviet  ships, 
including  two  destroyers,  two  fri¬ 
gates  and  two  missile-armed  cor¬ 
vettes,  hovpred  in  the  area. 

Falldin,  who  opposes  even 
peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy, 
scoffed  at  Soviet  references  to  the 
Baltic  as  a  “sea  of  peace,”  and  said 
Swedish  experts  recorded  radia¬ 
tion  from  the  outside  of  the  sub’s 
hull  for  three  nights  and  concluded 
that  the  sub  carried  Uranium-238. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the 
Nordic  countries,  have  urged  that 
the  Baltic  Sea  be  free  of  nuclear 

Sweden’s  commander  in  chief, 
Gen.  Lennart  Ljung,  told  repor¬ 
ters  there  was  as  much  as  22 
pounds  of  U-238  aboard  and  that  it 
could  have  been  used  as  a  protec¬ 
tive  shield  around  U-235,  a  main 
ingredient  in  nuclear  arms.  But  he 
said  the  presence  of  U-235  could 
not  be  proved  because  the  Soviets 
would  not  allow  an  inspection  of  the 
hold. 

Nils  Gylden,  a  nuclear  arms  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  Swedish  defense  staff, 
said  it  appeared  the  Soviet  sub  was 
carrying  nuclear-tipped  torpedos, 
a  secret  weapon,  but  he  could  not 
understand  why.  _ 


p/a/  overtones 


Slave  costumes 
offend  Y  blacks 


4y  LISA  KURR  MCMILLAN 
Staff  Writer 

m  is  over,  but  some  of  the  horrors  ol 
still  live  on  for  many  of  the  black  stu- 


portraying  Negroes  ii 
ampus  Halloween  parties  and  Friday 
offended  some  black  students,  said 
» •  «norwulu,  president  of  the  BYU  associa- 
■W  ck  students. 

-S<"  lulu  gave  an  example  of  one  male  student 
Night  Live. 

a  dressed  in  a  wig  similar  to  the  ‘blacks’  ’ 
with  gross  black  makeup  on  his  face.  He 
i  around  his  neck  and  was  being  pulled 
girl,”  Gorlorwulu  said.  “This  portrayal 
:  race  is  very  offensive.” 
kilu  said  black  BYU  students  tried  to 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
■ear  and  again  this  year. 

:ht  it  up  in  minority  council  and  have 
5  other  university  officials  and  offices, 
5  has  been  done,”  Gororwulu  said. 

3  to  me  that  if  there  is  a  rule  prohibiting 
?  of  shorts  in  dorm  lobbies,  then  certain- 
l  be  some  official  action  taken  on  a  more 
blem,”  he  said. 

lalvorsen,  assistant  dean  of  student  life, 
with  Gorlorwulu  on  the  minority  coun¬ 


cil.  Halvorsen  said  he  asked  that  clubs  participating 
in  Friday  Night  Live  be  informed  of  the  problem. 

“I  try  to  disseminate  information- to  change  be¬ 
havior,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  think  students  dress  up  at 
Halloween  to  agitate  or  spite  minority  students. 
However,  there  is  a  lack  of  education  and  cross¬ 
culture  understanding. 

“It  is  difficult  to  control  the  behavior  of  every 
student.  They  need  to  be  more  sensitive.” 

Dave  Yost,  vice  president  of  ASBYU  Organiza¬ 
tions  Office,  said  this  year’s  Friday  Night  Live  was 
not  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Halloween  be¬ 
cause  of  problems  last  year. 

“There  was  some  trouble  with  costumes  and 
masks  last  year,”  he  said.  “We  wanted  to  stay  away 
from  the  whole  Halloween  thing  this  year.” 

Yost  said  if  he  had  seen  anybody  wearing  offen¬ 
sive  costumes  he  would  have  asked  them  to  leave. 

Chris  Tufon,  a  junior  majoring  in  chemical  en¬ 
gineering  from  Victoria,  Cameroon,  in  West  Afri¬ 
ca,  said  the  racially  demeaning  costumes  he  saw  at 
Friday  Night  Live  were  insulting,  not  scary  or 

“I  came  to  Provo  because  I  expected  things  to  be 
different  here,”  he  said.  “I  was  told  that  the  people 
in  this  area  were  Christian,  but  it  seems  that  a  lot  of 
the  same  kind  of  racial  problems  exist  here  too.” 

Tufon  said  that  he  felt  black  students  liked  study¬ 
ing  at  BYU  in  spite  of  possible  racial  problems. 


ler  Cook  to  give  talk 


Elder  Gene  R.  Cook,  a  member  of  He  is  serving  as  executive  adminis- 
the  LDS  First  Quorum  of  Seventy,  trator  for  Chile  and  formerly  held  the 
will  speak  at  the  14-stake  fireside  same  position  in  the  Andes  area  while 
Sunday  at  7:30  p.m.  m  the  Marriott  Bving  in  Peru 

EMer  Cook  was  ordained  a  presi-  A  "at!ve  °f  Lehi’  Elder  C°<* 
dent  of  the  LDS  First  Quorum  of  attended  college  in  Arizona,  and 
Seventy  in  1975.  A  year  later  the  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  busi- 
council  was  reorganized,  and  he  was  ness  management  and  a  master’s  de- 
called  to  be  a  member  of  the  First  gree  in  business  administration  from 
Quorum  of  Seventy.  Arizona  State  University. 


Passover  feast  celebrated 

More  than  two  hundred  students  in  Dr.  Victor  Ludlow's  nooga,  Tenn.,  gets  a  taste  of  some  bitter  herbs  during  the 
religion  classes  participated  in  two  Passover  feast  ses-  seder  (order)  which  commemorates  the  sufferings  and 
sions  Thursday  evening  in  the  Skyroom  in  the  ELWC.  joys  of  the  Israelites  rescued  from  Egyptian  bondage.  The 
Pledg  Cartwright,  a  pre-law  sophomore  from  Chatta-  traditional  Passover  takes  place  in  the  spring. 
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Max  Steiner's 
memorabilia 
in  Y  archives 


Weather 


_ late  Leonette  Steiner,  Steiner’s  widow,  left 

_.  estimated  $500,000  worth  of  items  to  BYU  in  her 
will,  said  James  D’Arc,  curator  of  the  Arts  and 
Communications  Archives. 


Max  Steiner,  known  as  the  “Dean  of  Film  Music” 
wrote  scores  for  such  movies  as  “Gone  With  The 
Wind,”  “King  Kong,”  “Casablanca”  and  others. 

D’ Are,  who  is  always  looking  for  material  that 


Utah  Valley  fore¬ 
cast:  Variable  cloudi¬ 
ness  through  Saturday. 
A  chance  of  showers  tins 
afternoon.  Highs  near 
60;  lows  in  the  30s. 

For  the  24-hour 
period  ending  5  p.m. 
Thursday: 

High  temperature:  65 
Low  temperature:  33 
One  year  ago:  71-33 
Prevailing  wind  direc¬ 
tion:  southwest 
Peak  wind  speed:  5  mph, 
10:55  a.m.  Thursday 
High  humidity:  98  per- 


Razz  the  Jaz: 

Lakers  Vs.  Ja 
Nov.  18 


Discount  Block  Seating  at  e 
the  Salt  Palace  S.L.C.  Tickets  |  l 
now  on  sale  at  Kinkoa  835  N.  , 

700  E.  OFFER  EXPIRES  Nov.  1 


Low  humidity:  23  per- 


one  who  helped  start  the  music  indus¬ 
try,  and  established  an  important  emotional  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  film  industry.” 


Precipita 
Month  to 


D’Arc  said  he  met  Mrs.  Steiner  through  a  col¬ 
league  in  March  1980.  “After  a  few  days,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Steiner  explaining  the  BYU  arc¬ 
hives,  how  BYU  would  be  honored  to  preserve  her 
husband’s  collection,  and  how  it  would  be  a  great 
use  among  film  and  music  scholars,”  he  said. 


Sikahema  avoids  auto  injury 


„  w «  . . .19  back  Vai  Sikahema  surveys  damage  to  his  car  after  an  accident  Thursday  about 

7:30  p.m.  A  car  driven  by  Samuel  Jarman  of  Provo  collided  with  Sikahema's  car  at  the  corner  of 
1230  North  and  University  Avenue,  investigating  officer  Don  Holmes  said.  Sikahema  suffered 
minor  abrasions.  Jarman  and  his  wife.  May,  were  taken  by  ambulance  to  Utah  Valley  Hospital, 
where  Mrs.  Jarman  was  treated  for  a  fractured  pelvis  and  a  fractured  left  hand.  Holmes  said.  He 
said  Jarman  may  be  suffering  neck  injuries.  No  citations  were  issued. 


D’Arc  said  he  met  with  Mrs.  Steiner  in  July  1980 
to  discuss  things  more  in  depth.  “Steiner,  at  the 
time,  had  made  a  tentative  decision  to  give  her , 
husband’s  collection  to  another  university,  but  she  I 
was  interested  in  hearing  more  about  BYU.  Stein¬ 
er  had  been  approached  by  many  universities  who 
wanted  the  collection,  but  she  didn’t  feel  right  ab¬ 
out  any  of  them.” 


Soon  after,  D’Arc  and  Dr.  James  A.  Mason, 
chairman  of  the  music  department,  went  to  visit 
with  Mrs.  Steiner  at  her  home.  “We  invited  her  to 
come  to  BYU  campus  and  see  the  facilities  we 
have,”  said  D’Arc. 


Polish  leaders  convene  in  summit 


GDANSK,  Poland  (AP)  —  The  Solidarity  union  problems  in  Poland”  and  is  “ready  to  make  conces- 
said  Thursday  that  the  Polish  government  is  “ready  sions.”  It  did  not  elaborate, 
to  make  concessions”  to  the  independent  union  af-  Solidarity  national  chairman  Lech  Walesa,  Ro- 
ter  an  unprecedented  church-state-union  summit  man  Catholic  Archbishop  Jozef  Glemp  and  Gen. 
aimed  at  solving  Poland’s  economic  crisis.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski — Poland’s  premier,  Commun- 

A  union  statement  issued  in  Gdansk  said  the  ist  Party  first  secretary  and  defense  minister  — 
government  is  set  “to  undertake  talks  about  all  the  met  for  more  than  two  hours  Wednesday. 


Telefund  supports  Y  projects 


By  CHRISTY  CUSTER 
Staff  Writer 
Money  raised  by  Telefund  is  used  to  pay  for  pro¬ 
jects  which  otherwise  might  not  receive  financial 
backing,  said  Paul  Schneiter,  associate  director  of 
communications  in  the  Development  Office. 

Past  student  contributions  have  helped  fund  the 
automated  library  check-out  system,  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  Agriculture  and  Food  Institute,  Cancer 
Research  Center  and  the  south  wing  of  the  Harold 
B.  Lee  Library,  Schneiter  said. 

1 ,  All  charitable  donations  given  to  BYU  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  either  restricted  or  unrestricted  funds, 
Schneiter  said.  Funds  not  donated  to  the  university 
for  a  specific  purpose  are  considered  unrestricted, 


he 


Because  Telefund  monies  are  unrestricted,  the 
money  is  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of 
the  university,  Schneiter  said.  “The  chief  value  of 
unrestrictive  money  is  it  gives  President  Holland 
the  latitude  to  fund  projects  that  the  university  is 
interested  in  and  which  otherwise  might  not  re¬ 
ceive  funding,”  he  said- 

The  university  has  a  priority  list  of  projects  in 
need  of  funding,  but  not  all  projects  receive  specific 
restricted  donations,  Schneiter  said.  If  donors  spe¬ 
cify  how  money  must  be  spent,  the  money  is  consi¬ 
dered  restricted,  he  said. 


Telefund  money,  in  addition  to  money  collected 
by  Together  for  Greatness,  Annual  Givings  and 
other  unrestricted  private  donations  are  used  to 
fund  the  projects  used  to  increase  university  excell¬ 
ence,  Schneiter  said. 

“In  order  for  some  projects  to  become  a  reality, 
we  must  rely  on  unrestricted  funds,”  he  said. 

Mike  Thomas,  assistant  director  of  student  de¬ 
velopment,  said  students  have  a  choice  of  specify¬ 
ing  monies  donated  to  be  spent  in  a  specific  area  or 
to  be  used  were  needed. 

Students  are  asked  tp  donate  to  help  them  be¬ 
come  aware  of  B YU’s  need  for  funds,  Thomas  said. 
Student  Development,  which  sponsors  Telefund,  is 
interested  in  teaching  students  how  to  be  financial¬ 
ly  supportive  alumni,  he  said. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  cost  incurred  to  attend 
BYU  is  paid  for  by  some  source  other  than  tuition, 
Thomas  said.  Students  being  helped  in  their  educa¬ 
tion  npw  need  to  be  aware  of  their  responsibility  to, 
help  others  who  follow  them,  he  said. 

Thomas  said  Telefund  has  helped  to  educate  stu¬ 
dents  of  their  responsiblity  as  alumni.  “Annual 
alumni  financial  drives  are  more  successful  every 
year,”  he  said. 

The  Daily  Universe  spoke  to  several  students 
with  varying  opinions  concerning  donating  to  Tele- 


District  debates 
education  plans 


Hormones  cause  crib  death? 


BALTIMORE  (AP)  —  A  hormonal  imbalance 
found  in  crib  death  victims  may  lead  to  a  simple  test 
to  identify  and  save  infants  who  suffer  from  the 
mysterious  disease,  University  of  Maryland  re¬ 
searchers  said  Thursday. 

The  researchers  said  the  imbalance  they  identi¬ 
fied  is  the  first  solid  physiological  trait  linking  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome.  The 
disease  kills  7,000  U.S.  infants  every  year. 

Significantly  high  levels  of' the  hormone  tri¬ 
iodothyronine,  or  T-3,  were  found  in  44  out  of  50 
Maryland  SIDS  victims,  according  to  a  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  November  issue  of  Pediatrics. 

“This  is  a  very  significant  step  toward  under¬ 
standing  the  disease,”  said  Dr.  J.  Tyson  Tildon, 
who  supervised  the  project  by  Marco  Chacon,  a 
graduate  student  at  the  university  medical  school. 

“Up  until  now,  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
has  been  a  very  vague,  very  undefined  group  of 


syndromes,”  Tildon  said.  “Forty-four  out  of  50  — 
no  other  findings  have  been  that  immediate.  One 
could  say  it’s  a  very  good  indication  of  an  altered 
endocrine  system.” 

T-3  can  be  detected  with  a  blood  test  and  can  be 
controlled  by  drugs.  But  researchers  said  many 
questions  must  be  answered  before  a  screening  test 
can  be  devised. 

“If  the  T-3  elevation  occurred  one  week  before 
the  baby  died  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  test,” 
said  Dr.  Alfred  Steinscneider,  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  SIDS  Institute. 

“If  it  occurred  within  a  few  days  of  life,  it  would 
be  relatively  easy,”  he  said. 

Steinschneider  said  the  university  will  begin 
administering  blood  tests  to  high-risk  babies  held 


By  KATHY  HOGGAN 
Staff  Writer 

When  voters  passed  the  Alpine  School  District 
bond  last  September,  they  were  allowed  $10  million 
for  new  facilities.  But  the  growth  problems  weren’t 
solved,  and  now  the  district  has  been  granted 
$25,000  by  the  state  Legislature  to  study  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches  to  education. 

“We  are  the  fastest  growing  school  district  in  the 
state,  and  the  fastest  growing  state  in  the  nation,” 
3aid  Alpine  superintendent  Max  Welcker.  ‘We  are 
open  to  all  options  to  alleviate  our  overcrowding 
problems.” 

The  district  has  already  completed  one  month  of 
research,  and  has  appointed  four  committees  to 
study  alternatives,  according  to  Delores  Brad¬ 
shaw,  public  relations  director  for  the  Alpine 
School  District. 

“By  Nov.  16  we  will  have  a  proposal  presented  to 
the  PTA  presidents  and  the  principals  to  relay  to 
the  teachers,”  Bradshaw  said.  “Toward  the  first  of 
December,  we  will  be  conducting  a  survey  with  the 
parents  of  the  district  to  get  their  responses.” 


for  observation  at  University  Hospital. 

The  institute  has  applied  for  a  $3.1  million 
search  grant  to  continue  the  project,  he  said. 


Princess  Diana  expecting 


LONDON  (AP)  — Britons  rejoiced 
Thursday  over  news  that  Princess  Di¬ 
ana  is  expecting  a  baby  next  June  —a 
baby  that  will  be  second  in  line  to  the 
British  throne. 

The  announcement  by  Buckingham 
Palace  came  little  more  than  three 
months  after  the  20-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  earl  married  Prince  Charles 
in  a  spectacle  enjoyed  by  millions 
around  the  world. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  members  of 
both  families  were  delighted,  the 
palace  said.  “The  queen  was  personal¬ 


ly  informed  of  the  news  by  the  prince 
and  princess  some  days  ago,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  palace,  and  Diana 
was  “in  excellent  health.” 


Father-to-be  Prince  Charles,  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  luncheon  toast  to  the 
royal  couple,  spoke  of  his  “dear  wife” 
and  said  he  looked  forward  to  telling 
his  child  of  their  July  29  wedding  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
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The  Daily  Uni  vers 


Brigham  Young  University  at 


faculty,  university  administration,  board  of  tm  * 
m  ™  '  v- —  ’  '  of  Latter-day  Sa  |if 


When  Mrs.  Steiner  came  to  Utah  in  November 
1980,  she  said  she  was  overwhelmed  during  her 
first  night  at  the  Hotel  Utah  to  see  the  lights  on 
Temple  Square,  according  to  D’Arc.. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Steiner  came  to  the  BYU 
campus  and  was  shown  around.  After  her  visit,  she 
decided  BYU  was  the  place  her  husband’s  collec¬ 
tion  would  be  kept,  D’Arc  said. 


BRIGHAM  'YOUNG  UNI 


Kristi  Jenkins,  a  freshman  from  Grace,  Idaho, 
with  an  undeclared  major,  said  that  if  called,  she 
would  donate  to  Telefimd. 


How  to  Think  and  Study 
to  Really 


four  academic  success  depends  no 
on  how  long  you  study  but  what’s  going  ,  i 
an  in  your  mind  while  you  study.  J  J 
I  Newspaper  reporters  discovered  long  agdj  , 

UllUCI  olcUlU  that  the  questions  "uiho,  what,  when,  i 
where,  how  and  why"  could  be  asked  of  x 
all  subjects,  in  this  course  Joe  Zug  will  j  g 
show  you  how  these  questions  can  be  i  s: 
applied  to  every  course  that  you  will  < 


Mr.  Zug’s  genuine  interest  in  students  | 
has  led  him  to  explore  the  problems  of  f 
learning  habits  which  he  has  en-  ‘ 
countered  in  his  17-year  teaching  career. 

This  insightful  course  has  been  taught  at  — 
the  University  of  Central  Arkansas  and  is  ill 
being  offered  for  the  first  time  a'  i"L~ 

■  beginning  Nov.  10,  1981, 7-9  p.i 
"  m  68  Jesse  Knight  Bldg.  Annex:  ror  --- 
re  information  call  Conferences  aqif  1 
■kshoDS.  378-6759.  '  . 


■  Workshops,  378-6759. 


Welcker  said  there  will  be  a  district-wide  meet¬ 
ing  in  December,  when  they  will  report  on  priori¬ 
ties  and  make  some  decisions.  Recommendations 
will  be  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
February. 

Lee  Stoor,  adviser  in  Cascade  Elementary 
School’s  resource  program  in  Orem,  said,  “The  dis- 


_ needs  to  do*  a  lot  of  studying  and  thinking 

before  they  make  a  decision.” 

“Students  can  retain  more  without  a  long  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  but  the  adjustments  on  family  sche¬ 
dules  may  be  too  great,”  Storr  said. 

“It  will  be  very  important  that  we  put  the  grade 
schools,  junior  highs  and  high  schools  in  a  certain 
area  on  the  same  time  schedule  —  whether  we  go 
with  extended  day  or  extended  year ,  ”  said  Berdean 
Jarman,  principal  of  Orem  High  School. 


-OS' 

^  o0o*'° 


students 
xperience 
ompetition 
cow  show 

tooooo, ”  said  a  despondent  cow  as  she  mar- 

s,  around  the  West  Patio  ELWC  Thursday 
,  [  Little  International  Fitting  and  Showing 
if!  lietition. 

t,  3  competition  was  sponsored  by  the  Block 
Jfliridle  Club  of  BYU’s  animal  science  de¬ 
alt.  It  was  designed  to  give  students  a 
i  to  get  their  hands  oh  animals,  give  them 

ing  experience  and  get  them  acquainted 
what  “show  business”  is  all  about,  said 
nt  Smith,  associate  professor  of  animal 


cattle,  swine,  horses,  beef  cattl 
The  animals  and  the  students  were 
_  on  cleanliness,  grooming  of  both  the 
d  and  the  student,  the  way  they  pre- 


iinda  Schrader,  a  junior  from  South 
ier,  Ohio  majoring  in  animal  science  and 
(economics,  won  beef  cattle  judging;  Scott 
1  senior  from  Spanish  Fork  majoring  in 
science,  won  the  swine  competition; 
Partridge,  a  sophomore  from  Spanish 
majoring  in  animal  science,  took  the  hon- 


ay,  November  6,  1981  The  Daily  Unh 


Students  gained  first-hand  experience  in 
animal  showmanship  Thursday  as  they  pa¬ 
raded  their  animals  before  judges.  Entries 


animal  science  production,  won  the  sheep  co 
petition;  Julie  Hanford,  a  senior  from  Downc 
Grove,  Ill.  majoring  in  animal  science,  v, 
first  place  honors  in  horse  showmanship. 


New  investigative  committee 
organized  to  check  club  rush 


By  LISA  KURR  MCMILLAN 
Staff  Writer 

An  investigative  committee  is  being  formed  to  eliminate  the 
gray  areas  from  current  rules  and  regulations  governing  rush 
and  pledge  activities  on  campus  clubs. 

ASBYU  Organizations  Vice  President  Dave  Yost  said  the 
crackdown  on  service /activity  clubs’  rush  and  pledge  activities 
was  prompted  by  alleged  complaints  his  office  received. 

“We  receive  many  alleged  complaints  from  different  sources. 
We  receive  distorted  rumors  through  the  grapevine,  anonymous 
phone  calls  from  people  who  just  want  to  complain  and  concerned 
parents  or  friends  who  report  many  third-party  stories.  But  not 
one  person  will  go  on  record  with  their  complaints. 

“When  we  ask  for  their  name  or  the  name  of  some  witnesses, 
they  clam  up.  People  don’t  realize  that  we  can’t  investigate  or 
prosecute  unless  a  witness  goes  public  with  an  official  com¬ 
plaint,”  Yost  said. 

Public  relations  director  for  ASBYU,  Susan  Hollingsworth, 
said,  “The  biggest  problem  is  getting  someone  to  say,  ‘My  name 
is  Susie  Jones  and  I’m  from  California.  I  have  a  complaint  to  make 
about  a  club.’  The  organizations  office  can’t  break  up  a  club  or 
throw  them  off  campus  because  of  alleged  claims.  The  claims 
must  be  substantiated  and  investigated.” 


In  response  to  these  alleged  complaints,  club  representatives 
and  club  advisers  were  required  to  attend  a  meeting  on  Tuesday 
at  6:30  a.m.,  Hollingsworth  said. 

Yost  said  the  meeting  was  to  tell  the  service /activity  clubs, 
“We  weren’t  really  excited  about  some  rush  and  pledge  activi¬ 
ties.” 

The  clubs  were  required  to  present  several  lists  to  the  orga¬ 
nizations  office,  Hollingsworth  said.  One  list  required  the  names 
of  Students  who  rushed,  pledged,  finished  pledge  and  actually 
made  the  club.  Other  lists  included  a  financial  breakdown  of  rush 
and  pledge  costs  in  addition  to  rush  and  pledge  activities. 

The  clubs  also  submitted  a  list  of  activities  before  rush  and 
pledge  began.  “By  acquiring  a  second  list  of  activities  that  actual¬ 
ly  occurred  during  rush  and  pledge,  we  will  be  able  to  compare 
the  lists  and  see  whether  the  clubs  have  added  or  deleted  activi¬ 
ties  from  the  original  list.  So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  tell  by 
the  lists  given  to  us  if  there  have  been  any  violations,”  Holling- 


The  lists  were  to  be  turned  in  Thursday.  These  lists  will  be 
turned  over  to  a  committee  that  is  being  formed  to  investigate 
and  revise  rush  and  pledge  activities,  said  Hollingsworth. 


sspected  lecturers 
speak  at  symposium 


Prize-winning  author  Isaac  Bashevis  Sin- 
I  guest  speaker  at  BYU’s  Sixth  Annual 
on  the  Humanities,  Monday  through 
Singer  won  the  prize  for  literature  in 

,  coordinator  of  the  symposium  titled 
life  and  Literature,”  said  other  speakers 
de  such  well-known  individuals  as  Joseph 
1,  professor  emeritus  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
i  Geoffrey  S.  Kirk,  Regius  Professor  of 
Cambridge  University  in  England;  and 
ard,  Hammond  Professor  of  French  lan- 
serature  and  civilization  at  Stanford  Uni- 

ymposium  is  the  best  we’ve  ever  had  — 
h-powered,”  said  Kent  Haws,  administra- 
tant  to  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Humani- 

i  Jashevis  Singer  is  the  foremost  living  wri- 
II  idish  literature,”  Ross  said.  “His  works 
'.radition  and  originality,  mysticism  with 
md  religion  and  skepticism.” 
a  native  of  Poland,  came  to  the  United 
1936.  His  books  include  “The  Magician  of 
-  'Enemies:  A  Love  Story”  and  “The  Fami- 
.”  He  has  written  short  stories,  autobiog- 
works,  childrens’s  books  and  Broadway 


„  ‘Literature  and  Folklore,”  at  10  a, _ I 

Marriott  Center.  He  will  later  give  a  reading  from 
his  unpublished  works,  at  11:10  a.m.  in  the  Varsity 
Theater,  ELWC,  she  said. 

Kirk,  who  holds  one  of  the  two  highest  academic 
appointments  at  Cambridge  University,  will  speak 
on  “Structure  and  Function  in  Myths  and  Tales,” 
Monday  at  2:10  p.m.  in  the  JSB  Auditorium,  Ross 


A  question-and-ai 


n  will  follow  his 


Girard  will  speak  on  “Mimesis,  Mythology  and 
Demythification  in  Peter’s  Denial  (Mark  XIV)” 
Wednesday  at  9  a.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall, 
HFAC. 

Campbell  will  speak  on  “Psyche  and  Symbol,” 
using  Greek  and  Navajo  myths  and  the  work  of 
Jung,  to  discuss  man’s  search  for  meaning  in  life, 
she  said. 

“Joseph  Campbell  is  probably  the  most  popular 
and  prolific  writer  on  comparative  mythology,” 
Ross  said.  His  books  include  “The  Masks  of  God,” 
which  is  a  four-volume  study  of  world  mythology, 
“mu-  "  T - ”  ’  "  ‘  1  ive  By.”  He 


will  open  the  symposium  Tuesday,  speak-  Hall. 


“The  Mythic  Image”  and  “Myths  to  Live  By.! 
won  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
Award  for  Creative  Literature  for  “The  Hero  With 
a  Thousand  Faces.” 

A  panel  of  BYU  professors  will  discuss  the  major 
lectures  Thursday,  at  9  a.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Concert 


iferred-ticket  limit  lowered 


By  QUINT  RANDLE 
Staff  Writer 

/  1BYU  Executive  Council  passed  a  by-law 
hiting  the  social  office’s  preferred-buying 
r  concerts  to  80  tickets, 
mge,  passed  in  Thursday  night’s  meeting, 
e  number  of  tickets  down  from  approx- 
30  for  each  concert,  said  Michael  Thomp- 
1  office  vice  president, 
if  complimentary  preference  tickets,  in- 
i  ie  master  of  ceremonies  for  each  of  the 
/  .as  also  approved. 

r  proposal,  the  council  passed  a  propos- 
=  the  Banyan  to  purchase  two  sets  of 
tickets  for  basketball  season  at  a  cost  of 


w  changes  that  were  tabled  after  dii 


One  of  the  by-law  changes  is  the  formation  of  the 
Elections  Committee  Investigative  Team,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  elections  chairman,  an  investigator 
assigned  to  the  team  by  the  Attorney  General’s 
office,  and  a  special  prosecutor  who  has  passed  the 
bar  exam,  Hulse  said. 

The  proposal  says  all  alleged  election  violations 
will  be  reported  to  the  investigative  team,  which 
shall  investigate  the  allegations  and  decide  if  any 
court  proceedings  are  necessary. 

The  other  three  proposals  included  changes  in¬ 
volving  campaign  expenditures,  campaign  litera¬ 
ture  and  pre-election  regulations  and  procedures. 

In  another  vote,  Wayne  Willliams  was  ratified  as 
BYU’s  Utah  Intercollegiate  Assembly  (UIA)  dele¬ 
gate. 

The  UIA,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  Utah’s 
!  universities  and  colleges,  votes  on  various  issues 
,~1“  *-  id  for  in  the  state  assembly,  Wil- 


Girl's  parents 
ask  $20,000  in 
out-of-court 
settlement 

By  KJELL  HOVIK 
Staff  Writer 

A  personal  injury  lawsuit  seeking  $20,387  in 
damages  from  Timp  Lodge  and  BYU  was  filed  in 
4th  District  Court  Wednesday  at  2:46  p.m.  by  the 
parents  of  a  4-year-old  girl. 

The  case  was  closed  the  same  day  at  3:26  p.m. 

Steve  and  Annette  Gamer,  337  E.  400  North, 
asked  for  payment  of  medical  expenses  incurred  by 
their  daughter,  Jessica  Gamer,  and  $16,000  for 
general  damages,  personal  injuries,  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering. 

The  lawsuit  claims  that  Timp  Lodge  and  BYU 
permitted  a  slippery  slide  fire  escape  to  exist  with¬ 
out  protective  railing  at  the  entrance.  It  was  from 
this  fire  escape  Jessica  fell  and  injured  herself,  the 
suit  claimed.  Medical  expenses  resulting  from  the 
fall  amounted  to  $6,387. 

It  was  further  contended  that  maintenance  of  the 
slippery  slide  fire  escape  failed  to  conform  with  the 
appropriate  building  codes. 

Attorney  for  the  Gamers,  Gary  L.  Judkins,  said 
the  claim  had  already  been  settled  out  of  court  two 
weeks  earlier.  The  only  reason  there  was  a  file 
record  of  the  lawsuit  was  because  the  victim  was  a 


further  right  for  compensation  after  i 
Judkins  said. 

In  the  case  of  a  minor,  however,  unless  the  case  is 
filed  and  dismissed  by  a  court,  the  minor  could 
continue  to  seek  compensation  up  to  four  years 
after  he  turned  18,  Judkins  said. 

Judkins  said  that  Jessica’s  parents  only  sought 
compensation  for  the  medical  expenses  and  would 
have  preferred  not  to  file  any  court  documents. 

A  BYU  spokesmen  refused  to  comment  on 
whether  or  not  the  case  was  handled  out  of  court. 
The  mother  of  the  injured  girl  would  say  only  that 
the  case  had  been  dismissed. 

Timp  Lodge  is  owned  and  operated  by  BYU. 

Bob  Moss,  director  of  the  Wilkinson  Center,  said 
his  department  arranges  scheduling  for  the  lodge 
but  refused  to  comment  or  say  why  the  Gamer 
family  was  visiting  the  lodge  on  the  day  of  the 


BROWN  BAG  IT  WITH 
A  PROFESSIONAL 

Sponsored  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management 

“Reaganomics  and  Business” 

Speakers:  Richard  M.  Oveson 
Associate  Professor  of  Public  Management 
Dick  O’Brien, 

former  Senior  Vice  President  of  DRI 
TODAY  AT  NOON  in  the  Garden  Patio 
of  the  Wilkinson  Center 
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Carry  away  your  own 
1981-82  BYU 
Services  &  Directory! 


It’s  hot  off  the 
press:  BYU’s 
comprehensive 
and  official  Ser¬ 
vices  &  Direc¬ 
tory!  Copies  will 
be  delivered  to 
all  on-campus 
housing  units 
and  depart¬ 
ments  on  Nov.  5 
and  6. 

All  faculty,  staff  and  off- 
campus  students  may  get 
their  FREE  copy  —  one 
per  housing  unit  —  start¬ 
ing  noon,  Friday,  Nov.  6, 
in  the  garden  patio, 
ELWC.  Copies  will  also 
be  distributed  Nov.  9  and 
10  until  all  are  given  out. 
It’s  worth  looking  into, 
BYU  ...  all  year  long! 
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Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 

1978  Nobel  Laureate  in  Literature 

LITERATURE  AND  FOLKLORE 

dng  writer  of  Yiddish  literature,  whose  works  combine 
ealism,  profound  religiosity  and  skepticism.  A  native  of 
kemoni  Rabbinical  Seminary  from  1920-1927  before 


Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  is  the  foremost  living  writer  of  Yiddish  literature,  whose  works  combine 

tradition  and  originality,  mysticism  and  realism,  pr  ”  . . 

Poland,  he  was  educated  at  the  Tachkemoni  Rabbinical  Seminary  ft _  _ _ _ _ 

coming  to  America  in  1935.  Most  of  his  works  first  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  in  New 
York;  all  are  written  originally  in  Yiddish.  His  work  has  also  appeared  in  the  New  Yorker, 
Harper’s,  Esquire,  and  Commentary,  and  his  plays  have  been  produced  at  the  Guthrie  Theater 
in  Minneapolis  and  on  Broadway.  He  is  the  author  of  books  such  as  The  Magician  of  Lublin; 
short  stories  such  as  A  Friend  of  Kafka;  children’s  works  such  as  Zlateh  the  Goat;  autobiographi¬ 
cal  works  such  as  A  Little  Boy  in  Search  of  God:  Mysticism  in  a  Personal  Light;  and  plays  such  as 
Schlemiel  the  First.  He  has  received  the  National  Book  Award  twice  and  in  1978  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 


Tuesday,  November  10,  1981 
10:00  a.m. 

Marriott  Center 
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'81  Cougars  lack  second-half  heroics 


If  you’re  expecting  some  incredible  second-half 
heroics  from  this  year’s  B YU  football  team — don’t 
hold  your  breath. 

The  up  and  down  play  of  the  1981  Cougars  has 
had  one  consistent  quality:  they  let  down  in  the 
secondhalf.  That’sright,  the  comeback  kids  of  Holi¬ 
day  Bowl  fame  have  averaged  10  points  during  each 
second  half  in  their  last  five  outings.  “Ten  points 
isn’t  too  shabby,”  you  say.  But  considering  the 
opposition  scored  13  during  the  same  second 
halves,  it’s  not  enough.  And  BYU  has  won  only 
three  of  those  five  contests. 

Throw  out  the  two  games  (San  Diego  State  and 
New  Mexico)  in  which  the  Cougars  were  leading  by 
substantial  margins  going  into  the  last  30  minutes 
of  play,  and  the  defending  WAC  champs  fall  to  1-2. 

Another  interesting  figure  is  the  Cougars’  total 
offense  output  in  the  second  half,  as  compared  to  its 
opponents.  In  the  last  four  games,  BYU  has  been 
outgained  in  the  second  half  831  yards  to  822.  That 
means  the  Cougar  defense,  in  contrast  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  third-best  total  offensive  unit,  has  allowed 
the  opposing  teams  to  dominate  offensively  in  the 
,  second  half  of  each  game.  The  only  second  half  in 
which  BYU  has  outgained  the  opponent  was  the 


Sports 

Line 


been  crippled  by  key  injuries  on  both  offense  and 
defense.  The  loss  of  McMahon  was  probably  the 
most  apparent  to  the  fans.  However,  wide  receiver 
Glen  Kozlowski,  center  Bart  Oates  and  offensive 
linemen  Vince  Stroth  and  Wayne  Faalufua  were 
also  injured  during  the  stretch  —  almost  half  the 
offensive  starters. 


The  defense’s  most  damaging  injuries  were  prob¬ 
ably  felt  the  most  in  the  Nevada-Las  Vegas  game. 


i-  All-WAC  safety  Mark  Brady  and  his  twin  brother, 


lopsided  contest  against  New  Mexico. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1981  campaign,  Cougar 
coach  LaVell  Edwards  was  concerned  about  his 
young  offense.  But  the  offense,  true  to  form  (even 
with  McMahon  out  of  the  lineup  for  two  games),  has 
attained  the  upper  reaches  of  NCAA  statistics  in 
total  offense  (third)  and  scoring  (second). 

Since  thumping  Colorado,  the  Cougars  have 


game  against  the  Buffaloes.  Steve  is  back  but  Mark 
had  back  surgery  and  is  out  for  the  year. 

Edwards  says  injuries  have  been  the  major 
reason  for  BYU’s  inconsistent  play  on  both  sides  of 
the  line  —  “they’ve  taken  turns  (being  inconsis¬ 
tent). 

“We’ve  had  kids,  who  haven’t  practiced  all  week 
because  of  injuries,  wind  up  playing  in  the  game,” 
Edwards  said.  “For  a  three-or-four  week  period  we 
were  playing  without  four  or  five  starters.  In  order 
to  gain  a  high  level  of  consistency,  it’s  essential  that 


the  kids  are  healthy  enough  to  practice  and  play  in 
the  games.” 

The  WAC’s  winningest  coach  says  unlike  other 
years  when  BYU  has  been  able  to  remain  relatively 
injury  free,  this  year’s  squad  has  had  adifficult  time 
just  fielding  the  same  22  players  every  Saturday. 

“We’re  almost  where  we  were  last  year  at  this 
time,”  Edwards  said.  “We’re  more  healthy  right 
now  .  .  .  even  Jim’s  knee  is  getting  stronger.  He 
could  move  a  lot  better  against  N ew  Mexico  than  he 
did  against  San  Diego  and  Wyoming.” 

Almost  everybody  is  healthy  again,  Edwards 
says,  and  adds,  “If  we  keep  that  up  we  should  go 
over  to  Colorado  State  and  play  well.” 

That  may  get  the  Cougars  past  lowly  CSU  but 
what  about  Hawaii  and  Utah.  In  the  past  BYU  has 
been  able  to  play  poorly  and  still  win  because  it  was 
so  much  better  than  the  other  Western  Athletic 
Conference  teams.  This  season,  however,  Hawaii  is 
undefeated  and  Utah  has  won  six  straight  since 
being  smashed  by  Arizona  State. 

For  the  season,  the  Cougars  have  outscored  the 
opposition  203-59  in  the  first  half  of  play,  but  BYU 
has  only  outscored  its  opponents  130-116  in  the 
second  half.  The  defense  has  then  allowed  66  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  points  to  be  scored  in  the  second 


What  they're  saying 
about 
THE  PLANEMAKER& 


“...beautifully  intense, 
presented  with  great 
strength 

and  sensitivity."  — 
Tradewinds 


“the  most 

story 
you  will  ever 
in."  -  K-96  Radio 


"...  Music  and  story  hold  you  spellbound 
after  the  final  note  has  faded.  It  is  rare  to  hear  Mu 
polished,  lyrical  prose.  Every  word  paints  a  vivi) 
image  in  the  mind's  eye."  —  Mardi  Gras 


are  anything  like  the  first  nine,  BYU  will  need  a  big 
first-half  lead  to  salvage  a  win.  Otherwise,  if  the 
Cougars  are  slightly  ahead,  tied  or  behind,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  cancel  your  December  vacation  and  50- 
yard  line  tickets  at  the  Holiday  Bowl. 


.  an  ending  you'll  never  forget."  —  The 
Herald 

Social  Office  .  . 


Women  volleyballers 
upset  powerful  UCLA 


BYU’s  women’s  vol¬ 
leyball  team  scored  a 
major  upset  in  Los 
Angeles  Wednesday 
night  by  defeating  the 
UCLA  Bruins,  ranked 
No.  2  in  the  latest 
TACHIKARA  Top  20 
Poll,  in  five  games. 

The  victory  estab¬ 
lishes  the  Cougars, 
ranked  eighth  in  the 
same  poll,  as  one  of  the 
top  four  teams  in  the 
country.  The  Cougars 
won  by  scores  of  10-15, 
15-11,  12-15,  15-12  and 


blocks.  Robertson  com-  six  errors  for  a  200  per¬ 
mitted  21  errors  and  cent  efficiency.” 

Patricia  had  10.  BYU’s  Lisa  Connolly 

“Our  ace  in  the  hole  on  had  three  block  solos 
the  front  line  was  Karin  with  five  assists  and  No- 
Knudsen,”  said  reen  Hoglund  scored 
Michaelis.  “She  had  12  four  blocks  with  four 
kills  in  30  attempts  with  assists. 


15-9. 


“Our  blocking  control¬ 
led  the  game  for  us,” 
said  BYU  Head  Coach 
Elaine  Michaelis,  who 
increased  her  record  to 
299-81.  “Our  blocks 


hitters  made  many  pas¬ 
sing  errors.” 

Michaelis  said  the 
Bruin’s  two  outside  hit¬ 
ters,  All-American  Lin¬ 
da  Robertson  and 
Nuybia  Patricia  were 
afraid  of  the  Cougar 
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Wedding  Invitations 

at  a  price 

You  Can  Afford! 

We  have  high  quality  Stylart 
invitations.  Not  only  do  you  get 
quality  but  you  get: 

■  15%  off  all  Invitations.  •  10  colorproofs  —  yours  to  1 

•  Professional  Sittings  (no  charge!)  •  50  free  Thank-you  cards. 

Quality  doesn’t  have  to  cost  more! 
Pioneer  Diamond  Co.  Ph.:377-2660 
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FRESH  AIRE  IV 
Album  Now  Available 
at 

UNIVERSITY  AUDIO 

255  N.  University  375-8304 
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7-2  Cougars  face 
0-8  Rams  away 


By  JAY  EVENSEN 
Assistant  Sports  Editor 

This  has  not  been  a  particularly 
memorable  year  for  Colorado  State 
University’s  football  team. 

The  Rams,  who  host  BYU  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  are  0-8  this  year,  are 
playing  under  an  interim  coach  and 
have  an  offense  that  gained  49  yards 
rushing  against  the  Wyoming  Cow¬ 
boys  last  week  in  a  55-21  loss. 

Kickoff  is  scheduled  for  1:30  p.m., 
Saturday,  in  Hughes  Stadium  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.  A  crowd  of  22,000  is 
expected  for  the  game. 

Unlike  the  Rams,  BYU  is  still  in 
the  race  for  the  WAC  championship. 
The  Cougars,  7-2  overall  and  4-1  in 
the  WAC,  must  win  all  of  their  re¬ 
maining  games  in  order  to  at  least  tie 
for  first  place. 

The  Cougars,  who  have  suffered 
greatly  due  to  injuries  this  year, 
should  be  nearly  back  to  full  strength 
Saturday.  Quarterback  Jim  McMa¬ 
hon  and  wide  receiver  Dan  Plater 
were  both  shaken  up  in  last  Satur¬ 
day’s  31-7  win  over  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  but  both  should  be 
ready  to  play  this  week. 

McMahon  suffered  a  concussion 
when  he  was  hit  hard  in  the  first 
period  and  was  knocked  out  for  a  few 
minutes.  “The  score  was  zero-zero, 
and  the  next  time  I  looked  up  it  was 
17-7,”  said  McMahon.  “I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  what  happened  with  those  touch¬ 
downs.” 

McMahon  had  a  little  trouble  get¬ 
ting  the  cobwebs  out  after  that.  Later 
in  the  game  he  warned  Head  Coach 
LaVell  Edwards  about  which  plays  to 
call.  “Coach,  I  wouldn’t  call  any  cross 
patterns,  because  my  eyes  are  cros¬ 
sed  as  it  is,”  he  said. 

Plater  was  also  knocked  out  in  the 


fourth  period  while  diving  for  a  pass 
from  McMahon.  He  suffered  a  mild 
concussion,  but  should  be  ready  for 
action  Saturday. 

There  is  also  a  good  chance  that 
center  Bart  Oates,  who  broke  his  ank¬ 
le  six  weeks  ago  in  the  Cougars’  41-20 
win  over  the  University  of  Colorado, 
may  return  to  the  line-up  this  week. 

The  Cougars  boast  an  offense 
which  is  ranked  second  nationally  in 
scoring,  with  37  points  per  game,  and 
in  passing,  with  323.4  yards  per 
game.  In  total  offense,  the  Cougars 
are  third,  behind  Arizona  St.  and 
UNLV,  averaging  456.3  yards  per 
game. 

Individually,  the  Cougars  are  also 
impressive.  McMahon,  a  candidate 
for  the  Heisman  Trophy,  is  ranked 
third  in  the  nation  in  passing  efficien¬ 
cy.  He  has  broken  42  NCAA  records 
and  is  only  87  yards  away  from  setting 
a  new  NCAA  record  in  career  total 

McMahon’s  main  receiver,  Dan  Pla¬ 
ter  is  the  nation’s  10th  leading  receiv¬ 
er  and  running  back  Waymon  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  ninth  in  scoring,  averaging  8.7 
points  per  game. 

However,  it  was  a  strong  defensive 
performance  that  assured  victory 
against  the  Lobos  last  week.  BYU’s 
defense  held  UNM  to  only  25  yards 
rushing  and  69  yards  passing. 

Colorado  State  is  operating  under 
interim  coach  Chester  Cadas,  who 
took  over  for  Sark  Arslanian  after  the 
Rams  lost  their  first  six  games  of  the 

“This  will  be  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time,  maybe  since  San  Diego  State, 
where  we  have  faced  a  passing  team,” 
said  Caddas.  “Since  then,  we’ve  faced 
running  teams,  which  we  don’t  see 
that  much  of  in  this  conference.” 


orders  before 
Free  Delivery 
No  lines,  no  waiting;- 
no  hidden  extras 

377-1404  7 


Coming  Soon .. 

A  Magical  Story  Wi 
Songs 

performed  LIVE  by 
Marvin 


Kittens 
to  face 
Cadets 

Game  time  for  Fri¬ 
day’s  J.V.  football  con¬ 
test  against  the  Air 
Force  Academy  has 
been  changed  to  2  p.m. 
at  Cougar  Stadium. 

The  Kittens  bring  a  2- 
3  record  against  the  4-1 
Cadets. 

Quarterback  Robbie 
Bosco  needs  31  more 
yards  passing  to  break 
the  1,000  yard  mark  this 
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igersoll  finally 
lakes  cage  team 


By  STACILEE  FORD 
Staff  Writer 

1  Ingersoll  finally  made  the 

deast  that’s  how  the  newly 
(ted  assistant  basketball  coach 
he  feels.  Although  Ingersoll 
basketball  for  the  College  of 
m  Utah  years  ago,  he  was  cut 
the  BYU  squad  when  he 
led  school  here, 
father  played  for  BYU  in  the 
Ingersoll  said.  “I  wanted  to 
>r  Stan  Watts,  but  I  didn’t  make 


ad  Coach  Frank  Arnold 
tted  Ingersoll  to  replace  Harry 
son  as  an  assistant  coach  ear- 
t  week.  Anderson  left  coaching 
sue  business  interests, 
irsoll  was  a  graduate  teaching 
mt  with  the  Cougars  last  sea- 
at  his  coaching  background  be- 
ag  before  that. 

n  though  he  graduated  from 
n  zoology  and  didn’t  consider 
ag  as  a  possibility  until  years 
graduation,  Ingersoll  found 
f  coaching  at  American  Fork 
or  eight  of  the  10  years  he 
there.  He  also  spent  one  year 
ig  at  Alta  High  School  in  the 

ipg  the  years  he  was  coaching 
ihool  basketball,  Ingersoll  was 
aching  an  average  of  five  biolo- 
asses.  While  he  enjoyed 
jg,  Ingersoll  said  he  likes  being 
concentrate  his  efforts  in 

[ppast  summer,  Ingersoll  went 
'  e  only  American 
vited  to  partici- 
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pate  in  a  basketball  clinic  sponsored 
by  Converse. 

The  clinic,  which  lasted  three 
weeks,  involved  basketball  players 
from  all  over  Yugoslavia.  Former 
BYU  basketball  player  Kresmir 
Cosic  was  the  director. 

Ingersoll’s  philosophy  is  one  of  de¬ 
dication  and  discipline. 

“If  you  don’t  work  harder  than  your 
opposition,  you  don’t  win,”  he  said. 

Although  he  sees  himself  as  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  he  maintains  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  rapport  with  the  players  is 
a  vital  element  in  coaching. 

“The  greatest  satisfaction  I  have  in 
coaching,  ”  the  new  coach  emphasizes, 
“comes  when  players  let  me  know 
how  I  can  help  them.” 

Ingersoll  enjoys  keeping  in  touch 
with  former  players  who  were  on  his 
high-school  teams. 

With  his  position  as  an  assistant 
coach  comes  a  great  deal  of  added  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Ingersoll  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  academic  records 
and  welfare  of  the  players  in  addition 
to  recruiting  and  various  other 
coaching  responsibilities. 

Ingersoll  is  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  basketball  season.  “We  have  a 
big  tradition  to  live  up  to  after  our 
performance  last  year.” 

Ingersoll  spent  some  time  on  the 
UCLA  campus  last  week  and  sums  up 
UCLA’s  attitude  toward  the  BYU 
squad  succinctly,  “They’re  really 
going  to  be  after  us.” 

Ingersoll  is  currently  serving  as  the 
bishop  in  his  American  Fork  ward. 
He  and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children.  One  of  his  daughters 
is  a  sophomore  at  BYU  and  is  the 
statistics  keeper  for  the  team. 

Coach  Ingersoll  claims  that  there 
were  no  politics  involved.  “She  got 
her  job  before  I  got  mine,”  he  said. 


Y,  Pitt ;  Clemson 


Y  harriers 
to  attend 
invitational 

The  BYU  cross  coun¬ 
try  team  will  be  sending 
a  full  team  to  the  Utah 
State  Cross  Country  In¬ 
vitational  Saturday, 
although  Coach  Sherald 
James  said  many  of  the 
regulars  will  not  be  in- 

James  said  the  meet 
comes  just  one  week 
prior  to  the  District 
Seven  Championships 
and  it  is  difficult  for  a  lot 
of  runners  to  run  back- 
to-back  10,000-meter 
races  within  a  week’s 
time.  The  race  begins  at 
10  a.m.  at  the  Logan 
Country  Club. 
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Jw  dimng  m  good  teste— 

Mfeskan  and  America  n-styte. 


:  should  take  the  Rams  to  the  slaughter  in 
jllins,  Colo.,  and  Pittsburgh  and  Clemson 
®cted  to  maintain  a  grip  on  the  top  rankings 
Ition  with  victories  over  Rutgers  and  North 


^8  iougars  ra 


-  ...  streak  to  one  with  a 

tory  over  New  Mexico  Saturday  and  should 
>  their  winning  way  against  a  weak  and 
ed  Colorado  State  squad.  Penn  State  be- 
CI)  e  fifth  No.  1  team  to  be  knocked  off,  as  the 
14  durricanes  upset  them  17-14.  Miami  cele- 
he  win  by  having  the  N  C  AA  slap  two  years 
ic  probation  on  the  school  for  various  viola- 

oss  dropped  the  Nittany  Lions  to  sixth  in 
‘  '  d  Press’  Top  20  Poll. 
2HurricanesjettedtotheNo.  13  spot  with 
~y  over  Penn  State, 
n  moved  to  the  No.  2  spot  in  the  AP  Poll 
"  H  —  assacre  of  Wake  Forest. 

e  Miami  upset,  the  week  was  re- 
I  shock-free  with  most  favored  teams  living 
Bieir  expectations. 

■  Hawaii  and  Wyoming  were  triumphant 
|  y  to  remain  in  the  thick  of  the  WAC  race. 
Ik  squeezed  by  San  Diego  State,  17-14, 
«>  pounded  Nevada-Las  Vegas,  57-21,  and 
r  Colorado  State,  55-21. 
•BYU,  Wyoming,  Hawaii  and  Utah  all  vying 
) place  in  the  WAC,  the  run  for  the  Fourth 
Holiday  Bowl  is  more  crowded  than  ever. 

jerts  and  sports  staff  made  up  for  the 
_  lictions  the  previous  week  with  a  strong 
Jl  last  Saturday. 

■ptperts  posted  a  correct  choice  percentage 
It  to  dominate  The  Daily  Universe  sports 
■lich  had  a  percentage  of  0.666. 

■Head  Coach  LaVell  Edwards  and  Coach 
llit  are  included  in  this  week’s  panel  of  ex- 


YU  Department  of  Dance  Presents: 


perts,  who  were  polled  along  with  the  sports  staff 
and  compiled  the  following  predictions: 

BYU  at  Colorado  State  —  The  Rams  are  having 
a  sorry  year  and  should  be  an  easy  tuneup  before 
the  Cougars’  big  showdown  in  Hawaii  next  week. 
Jim  McMahon  is  stalking  countless  records  and 
should  bypass  Purdue’s  Mark  Herrmann  as  the 
NCAA’s  all-time  leader  in  total  offense.  McMahon 
needs  only  87  yards  to  add  the  total  offense  mark  to 
his  cache  of  career  marks. 

The  Cougar  offense  is  One  of  the  most  deadly  in 
the  country,  ranking  third  in  total  yards  and  second 
in  passing,  and  should  go  wild  against  the  hapless 
Rams.  BYU  needs  to  get  in  gear  this  week  because 
the  schedule  from  here  on  is  for  the  title.  The 
Cougars  should  continue  their  quest  for  their 
fourth  straight  Holiday  Bowl  with  a  big  win  in  Fort 
Collins.  BYU  by  31. 

Clemson  at  North  Carolina  —  The  Clemson 
Tigers  are  on  the  prowl.  The  Bengals  used  every 
player  in  an  82-24  mauling  of  Wake  Forest  Satur¬ 
day  to  remain  one  of  four  unbeaten  and  untied 
teams  in  the  nation.  Clemson  scored  on  all  but  two 
possessions  Saturday  in  rolling  up  the  most  points 
in  ACC  history.  The  Tigers  rolled  up  536  yards 
rushing  and  more  than  750  yards  total  offense.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Tar  Heels  of  North  Carolina  ran 
their  record  to  7-1  with  a  17-10  victory  over  Mary¬ 
land.  The  Heels  lost  key  running  back  Kelvin 
Bryant  early  in  the  season  and  are  a  little  inexperi¬ 
enced.  The  Tigers  should  claw  through  the  Tar 
Heel  defense  to  prevail  in  this  vicious  ACC  brawl. 
Clemson  by  3. 

Southern  California  at  California  —  The  Tro¬ 
jans  blasted  Pac-10  rival  Washington  State  Satur¬ 
day,  41-17,  behind  Marcus  Allen’s  career  high  289 
yards  rushing.  Allen,  barreling  for  the  Heisman 
Trophy,  is  averaging  215.6  yards  rushing  per  game 
and  needs  to  average  only  92  yards  in  his  last  three 


an  NCAA  season.  The  Golden  Bears  should  be  no 
match  for  the  high-powered  Trojans.  USC  by  20. 

Wyoming  at  San  Diego  State  —  The  ‘Pokes, 
who  rolled  over  Colorado  State  Saturday,  are  rank¬ 
ed  fifth  nationally  in  rushing  with  an  average  of 
over  290  yards  per  game.  San  Diego  State  dropped 
a  17-14  contest  to  Utah  for  its  third  straight  defeat. 
Wyoming  has  to  win  this  game  to  remain  in  the 
WAC  hunt.  The  Cowboys  are  rolling  and  should 
prove  they  are  true  contenders  for  the  title.  Wyom¬ 
ing  by  5. 

Pittsburgh  at  Rutgers  —  The  Panthers  are  led 
by  Dan  Merino,,  one  of  top  quarterbacks  in  the 
country  and  should  stay  on  top  this  week.  Rutgers 
was  idle  last  week  after  losing  to  Alabama  the  week 
before.  The  Pitt  defense  looked  like  a  sieve  against 
Boston  College  but  should  contain  Rutgers  and 
keep  the  top  ranking  in  Pennsylvania  for  at  least 
another  week.  Pitt  by  10. 

Hawaii  at  Texas-EI  Paso — Hawaii  was  the  only 
team  UTEP  beat  last  year  and  the  Rainbow  War¬ 
riors  should  make  them  pay  for  it  dearly  Saturday. 
The  ‘Bows  are  tied  for  the  WAC  lead  and  bring  a 
host  of  talented  running  backs  and  a  quick  defense 
to  El  Paso.  The  Miners  were  pounded  by  Arizona 
last  week,  48-15,  and  Hawaii  should  let  them  have  it 
at  least  that  bad  Saturday.  Hawaii  by  35. 

Utah  at  New  Mexico — The  Utes  are  tied  for  the 
WAC  lead  with  Hawaii  and  should  remain  on  top.  a 
win  in  Albuquerque  Saturday.  The  Lobos  were 
trounced  by  BYU,  31-7,  and  should  have  just  as 
much  trouble  with  Utah.  The  Ute  offense,  ranked 
11th  nationally,  combined  with  the  leading  WAC 
defense  to  thwart  upset-minded  San  Diego  State, 
17-14.  The  Lobos  are  struggling.  Utah  by  7. 

Georgia  Tech  at  Notre  Dame  —  The  Irish  by  6. 

Penn  State  at  North  Carolina  State  —  Penn 
State  by  11. 

Miami  at  Florida  State  —  Miami  by  2. 


Redeem  at  any  Naugles  locations. 


THE  NEW  HIT  COMEDY! 


RIRie-WODDIMJR/ 


i  Night  Only 
Jovember  7  8:00  PM 
le  Jong  Concert  Hall 
iarris  Fine  Arts  Center 
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BASKETBALL 

TOURNAMENT 
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PICK-UP 
ENTRY  FORMS 
in  the 

ATHLETICS 
OFFICE 
445  ELWC 
$10#  Entry 
Fee 


sign-ups 
NOV.  2-12 

First  64  teams 


Tickets  are  now  available  at  the  Music  Ticket  Office  HFAC 
$4.00  Public  and  $2.50  BYU  Faculty,  Staff  &  Students 
Phone  for  your  Fteservations  now  at  378-3001 


will  be  accepted  BASKETBALL 


*  jL.  ATHLETICS  OFFICE 
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Universe  errs , 
retraction  made , 
apology  given 

An  article  about  the  new  department  of  fami¬ 
ly  sciences  contained  some  incorrect  informa¬ 
tion.  The  majors  offered  by  the  department  of 
family  sciences  include  early  childhood  educa¬ 
tion,  family  financial  planning  and  counseling 
and  family  sciences.  The  Daily  Universe  was 
misinformed  by  one  of  its  sources,  and  it  re¬ 
grets  the  error. 


Universe  photo  by  Garry  Bryant 

ici  erick  W.  Beaton,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  UPI, 

«  tks  at  the  Executive  Lecture  Series  Thursday,  while  a  furry  friend 
1  i  ns  intently.  Beaton  said  the  free  press  in  the  world  is  in  trouble  of 
fig  its  freedom  through  governmental  controls. 

World's  free  press 
ices  censorship, 
lys  UPI  leader 


ASBYU,  I.K.s 
want  blood 
from  students 

ASBYU  and  Intercollegiate  Knights  will  be 
sponsoring  a  blood  drive  in  cooperation  with  Utah 
Valley  Hospital  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  9 
a.m.  to  3  p.m.  according  to  Karen  Hawthorne, 
donor  resource  coordinator  at  the  hospital. 

The  drive  will  be  in  the  dining  mezzanine  of  the 
third  floor  in  the  ELWC,  she  said. 

The  blood  drive  is  on  a  credit  system.  The  credits 
can  go  to  a  ward,  an  organization  or  an  individual. 
Later,  they  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  a  hospital 

Hawthorne  said  donors  must  be  free  of  colds  and 
hayfever,  and  they  must  not  be  using  any  medica¬ 
tion.  “Make  sure  you  eat  something  first,”  she  said. 

“Last  year  we  had  76  donors  the  first  day  and  100 
on  the  second,”  Hawthorne  said.  “I  hope  we  can  top 
last  year’s  blood  drive.” 

The  hospital  uses  about  500  units  of  blood  per 
month.  Blood  is  only  good  for  up  to  35  days. 


Y  professor 
gets  award 

The  top  honor  bes-  later  was  the  firm’s 
towed  by  the  Utah  senior  vice  president. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  He  returned  to  BYU  in 
Arts  and  Letters  will  be  1977. 
awarded  to  Roland  K.  Cracroft  said  the 
Robins,  professor  of  award  honors  a  Utah- 
chemistry  and  bioche-  bom  scientist, 
mistry  at  BYU,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  Cracroft, 
spokesman  for  the 
academy. 

The  Willard  Gardner 
Award  will  be  given  to 
Robins  by  the  academy 
today  at  its  fall  meeting 

of  Tii  vi..  --  ■  ’ 


Robins  has  served 
since  1978  as  director  of 
BYU’s  Cancer  Research 
Center.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  365 
articles  in  leading  pro¬ 
fessional  and  scientific 
journals,  Cracroft  said. 

Robins  holds  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  and  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  BYU  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  Oregon 
State  University. 

Robins  has  taught  at 
New  Mexico  Highlands 
University,  Arizona 
State  University  and 
the  University  of  Utah. 
He  served  for  four  years 
as  vice  president  of  re¬ 
search  and  development 
for  ICN.  Pharmaceutic¬ 
als  in  Irvine,  Calif.,  and 


Become  Job  Ready 


Weeks  Not  Years! 


\  Stevens  Henager 
J  College  means  business 


Genealogy  promoted 


e  press  does  not  exist  in  most 
rorld,  and  the  remaining  news 
s  that  attempt  to  bring  cus- 
5  *!  reports  from  around  the  world 
tv„  ng  trouble  from  several  direc- 
he  president  of  one  of  those 
ses  told  a  BYU  audience 
ay- 

rick  W.  Beaton,  president  and 
...  xecutive  officer  of  United 

I  ‘  ntemational,  said  an  effort  by 

II  28  working  through  the  Un- 
—  itions  threatens  to  legitimize 
11*  nent  control  of  news  agencies. 
Syjjj  iqther  front,  he  reported,  new 

I  i)gy  is  creating  tantalizing  new 
.nities  in  the  area  of  news  de- 
tt  is  not  yet  producing  re¬ 
but  is  creating  large  capital 

in  his  view  one  of  the 
and  dangerous  issues 
ce  in  the  rest  of  this 
concept  being  prom- 
=  JNESCO  (United  Na- 
Iducational,  Scientific  and 
’  Organization)  that  govem- 
ve  a  right  to  control  the  mass 


communications  media  in  their  coun- 

“The  intent  is  perfectly  clear,” 
Beaton  said.  “UNESCO  would  legiti¬ 
mize  state  controlled  use  and  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  press  for  self-serving 
purposes.” 

He  reported  on  efforts  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  countries  where  press 
freedom  exists  to  counter  the  UN¬ 
ESCO  resolution  with  a  second  re¬ 
solution  supporting  freedom  of  the 

“If  the  New  World  Information 
Order  is  ever  implemented,  we  will  be 
living  in  a  world  of  darkness,  and 
America  cannot  survive  in  such  an  en¬ 
vironment,”  Beaton  said. 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  technology 
and  news  organizations,  he  said  con¬ 
sumers  have  not  yet  chosen  which  of 
the  potential  new  developments  will 
succeed  in  the  marketplace. 

New  technology  holds  great  prom¬ 
ise,  Beaton  said.  “But  news  technolo¬ 
gy  always  brings  new  problems,  and 
the  largest  for  us  has  been  capital  re¬ 
quirements.”  / 


This  year’s  annual  convention  of 
the  Utah  Genealogical  Association  is 
designed  to  teach  beginning  as  well  as 
advanced  techniques  of  research,  said 
UGA  president,  Linda  Thomas. 

The  convention  will  be  Saturday  at 
the  Harold  B.  Lee  Librmy,  she  said, 
and  is  open  to  the  public.  There  is  a 
$10  fee. 

Individuals  may  register  the  day  of 
the  convention  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  at  the 
genealogy  desk. 

There  will  be  25  classes  offered,  she 
said.  They  will  range  from  instruction 
about  publishing  a  family  history  and 
the  effective  use  of  the  BYU  library, 
to  genealogical  research  in  Latin 


America,  Eastern  Europe,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Canada,  Switzerland  and  the 
U nited  States.  She  said  there  will  also 
be  classes  offered  in  Jewish  and  na¬ 
tive  American  research. 


Morality,  values:  topic 
of  Tuesday  workshop 

Dr.  Neil  J.  Flinders,  anelementary 
education  professor,  will  speak  on 
“Values”  Tuesday  from  1  to  3  p.m.  in 
173  SWKT. 

Flinders  will  discuss  the  difficulties 
youth  have  in  selecting  values  in  a 
society  depleted  of  moral  values. 


At-A-Glance 


i  students  to  attend 
%  lock  state  congress 


legation  of  17  for  lobbying  at  the  state  funds  from  the  State 
“ltatives  and  two  legislature,  Vincent  Board  of  Regents.  The 
i  from  BYU  will  said.  money  is  given  to  the 

he  Utah  Inter-  This  is  a  great  oppor-  Council  of  Student  Body 
e  Assembly  for  tunity,  he  said,  because  Presidents,  and  the 
legislative  ses-  “not  only  do  you  have  an  council  issues  the  money 
“  '  opportunity  to  act  but  to  UIA. 

,  you  can  actually  pass  The  council  is  com- 
'M  iU  Commons  legislation  that  can  be  prised  of  the  student 
iudge,  said  the  used  in  a  lobbying  effort  body  presidents  of  the 
ictions  much  like  on  the  state  level.”  participating  institu- 
fjH  e  Legislature.  Accordingto  Vincent,  tions  and  acts  as  an  ex- 
'wtnmip  hills  anH  tv,„  ITT  a  i+o  ecutive  branch,  he  said. 


Pi  Sigma  Alpha  —  Dr.  Stan  Taylor 
will  discuss  “Congress  and  Foreign 
Policy’*  Friday  a p.m.  in  257 
ELWC. 

Free  English  class  —  Non-native 
speakers  of  English  may  enroll  in  a 
free  English  class  to  be  held  Tues¬ 
days,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  4:10  to  5  p.m.  in  Amanda  Knight 
Hall.  The  course  begins  Tuesday. 

Navqjo  Challenge  Exam  —  The 
Navajo  GE  III  Challenge  Exam  will 
be  given  Saturday  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon 
in  232  FB.  Forms  are  in  157  FB. 

German  theater  —  The  Deutsches 
Theater  of  Salt  Lake  City  will  per¬ 
form  the  comedy  “Der  Zerbrochene 
Krug”  Saturday  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
Nelke  Experimental  Theater, 
HFAC.  German  club  members,  75 
cents,  non-members,  $1.50.  Tickets 
are  in  270  MSRB. 

Sub-For-Santa  —  Wards,  family 
home  evening  groups  and  clubs  are 
needed  to  give  a  needy  family  a 
Christmas.  Contact  Student  Com¬ 
munity  Services,  431  ELWC,  or  call 
Ext.  7184. 

Law  workshop  —  Students  ap¬ 
plying  to  law  schools  are  invited  to 
attend  a  workshop  Tuesday  at  1:10 
p.m.  in  743  SWKT. 

Volunteers  needed  —  Students 
are  needed  to  spend  a  couple  hours 
each  week  with  the  handicapped 


»!!>  te  Legislature 
'  e  said, 
jmbers  of  the 
i>,  list  of  delega- 
8,1  m  all  participat-  - 
■“*1  ges  and  univer- 
Utah.  Each  in- 
i  has  two  se 
jlW  i  a  specific  ni 
spresentatives 
p  upon  the  size 
'  '  body,  he 

ent  said  the 
v  can  pass  any 
legislation  it 
_t  the  bills  pas- 
ally  deal  with 
’  needs  such  as 
limitations  or 
It?  -tenant  laws. 

** the  bills  pas- 
law  have  any 
-  '  iplication,  but 
W|  mbers  of  the 
•  assign  the  top 
M  a  committee 


the  Provo  area.  Call  ASBYU  Student 


Community  Services  at  Ext.  7184. 

Wilderness  survival.— Workshops 
on  survival  skills  in  mountaineering, 
Whitewater  rafting,  scuba  diving  and 
others  will  be  offered  Monday  from  12 
to  5  p.m.  in  the  Garden  Court, 
ELWC. 

African  students  —  September’s 
African  Employment  News  can  be 
found  in  the  employment  file  at  the 
International  Office,  120  BRMB. 

Canadian  and  South  American 
students  —  MBA  graduates  in¬ 
terested  in  positions  with  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  can  sign  up  at  the 
Placement  Center  or  International 
Office,  120  BRMB. 

Canadian  students  —  Amoco 
Canada  will  be  interviewing  students 
for  permanent  or  summer  employ¬ 
ment  Nov.  4  and  5.  Accountants,  com¬ 
puter  scientists,  geophysicists  and 
administrators  who  are  interested 
should  sign  up  at  the  Placement  Cen¬ 
ter.  Contact  the  International  Office, 
120  BRMB: 

International  students  —  Citi¬ 
bank  is  interested  in  Korean  students 
graduating  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  financial  and  marketing  skills. 
They  are  also  interested  in  German 
students  with  a  graduate  degree  who 
have  marketing  and  finance  skills. 
Other  jobs  are  available  for  students 
from  European,  Far  East  and  Middle 
East  areas.  Contact  the  International 
Office,  120  BRMB. 
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Free  “Combo  Plate” 

Run  a  Daily  Universe  Classified  ad  ...  prepaid,  three 
lines,  three  days ...  and  we  will  give  you  a  coupon  good 
for  a  delicious  “Combo  Plate."  Limit:  one  coupon  per 
ad,  per  week.  For  complete  details  contact  Universe 
OjN'itied  Dept 

Fixed  fresh  and  hot 
to  fit  YOUR  appetite! 

the  “Combo  Plate”  is  a  tasty  hot  dish  with 
your  choice  of  2  items  for  your  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Dishes  made  with  delicious  spices, 
quality  meat,  fresh  lettuce,  tomato,  cheese 
and  topped  off  with  a  scoop  of  sour  cream.  ' 

Let  us  fix  one  for  you  today!  The  “Combo 
Plate”  is  served  in  the  newly  remodeled 


To  get  your  coupon  just 
bring  your  ad  to  the  Universe  office 
on  the  Fifth  Floor,  ELWC. 
Better  hurry!  This  delicious  offer  is 
available  for  a  limited  time  only. 

Mon.-Frl.  8:30-430/ Fifth  Floor,  ELWC/ 378-2897 


(Classified 
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ill  Tele-Tip.  378-7420.  tape  1 76._ 


Australia's  ' Gallipoli ,' 
a  quality  foreign  film 


The  Daily  Universe  publishes  “Flick  Flack,"  The  synopses  have  been  written  by  Unive 
synopses  of  movies  being  shown  in  local  theaters  staff members  who  have  viewed  the films,  orfr 
and  on  campus,  every  Friday  on  the  entertain-  - ■ 


rr  other  source  material. 


Eric  Fielding  and  Bill  Porter  join 
forces  in  reviewing  newly  released 
movies.  Their  dialogues  appear  on 
the  entertainment  page.  Watch  for 
their  comments  on  the  new  Terry  Gil¬ 
liam  film,  “Time  Bandits,”  in  Tues¬ 
day’s  Daily  Universe. 

ERIC:  Unfortunately  when  some 
people  hear  the  term,  foreign  film, 
they  immediately  decide  it’s  not 
something  they’d  be  interested  in. 


people  we  had,  during  the  film,  grown 
to  care  for  to  certain  and  meaningless 
death. 

The  movie  draws  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Archy’s  uncle,  who  trained  him 
as  a  runner,  and  the  major  who  com¬ 
manded  his  unit.  It  compares  his  suc¬ 
cessful  racing  competition  with  his 
final  dash  toward  the  enemy  tren¬ 
ches.  The  same  blast  of  a  whistle 
starts  them  both  off. 

'  thought  this  created  an  image  of 


Themtings  listed  are  G  (general  public),  PG  Gr^>s  accompanying  each  film  ar 

(parental  guidance  suggested)  and  R  ( restricted,  8orml  opinion  of  the  reviewer  and  ai 
no  one  under  17  admitted  without  an  adult).  a  general  idea  of  the  mome  s  appeal. 

Information  listed  after  each  rating  is  to  help  Mom£S  lM  m  Flack„  an  ^  , 

explain  why  a  mome  may  have  a  particular  gar%  mdorsed  ^  The  Daily  Universe. 


MOVIE 

REVIEW1 


A 


They  forget  that  a  foreign  film  isn’l 
necessarily  in  a  foreign  languagi 
(although  that’s  no  reason 


them  either!)  and  that  they’ve  been 
seeing  “foreign”  films  all  the  time 
from  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

If  we  were  to  compare  motion  pic¬ 
tures  with  literature,  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  foreign  films  could  be  com¬ 
pared  to  classic  novels,  while  most 
American  films  are  more  like  comic 
books  or  pulp  novels. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  source  of  “novel-quality”  films 
would  certainly  have  to  be  Australia. 
Two  of  last  year’s  best  films  were  “My 
Brilliant  Career”  and  “Breaker 
Morant.”  Before  that  there  were  such 
films  as  “Picnic  at  Hanging  Rock,” 
“The  Chant  of  Jimmie  Blackshine” 
and  “Walkabout.” 


Well,  the  newest  offering  from 
down  under  is  Peter  Weir’s  “Gallipo¬ 
li.”  This  beautiful  and  thought- 
provoking  film  is  the  story  of  two  run¬ 


ners/two  soldiers /two  friends. 

BILL:  On  another  level,  the  film 
shows  how  the  desirable  qualities 
learned  in  the  home  have,  for  ages, 
been  exploited  by  the  empire  in, 
"3  of  war. 


sometimes,  senseless  acts  of 


Effect  of  war 

ERIC:  But,  much  like  Sam  Fuller’s 
fine  motion  picture  last  year,  “The 
Big  Red  One,”  “Gallipoli”  is  not  really 
a  war  film  or  an  anti-war  film,  but 
rather  a  motion  picture  about  two 
people  and  the  effect  that  war  has  on 
their  lives. 

BILL:  I  don’t  know  about  that.  The 
general  feeling  I  got  from  this  fine 
film  was  that  the  discipline  the  one 
young  man  developed  i 


doited  by  an  id 


exploitation.  His  competitive  spirit 
was  twisted  to  drive  him  toward  a 
goal  that  was  meaningless  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  scheme  of  things.  After  all,  who 
remembers  the  battle  of  Gallipoli? 

One  scene  in  the  film  shows  the  two 
young  soldiers  carving  their  names  in 
a  stone  atop  the  great  pyramid  along¬ 
side  the  names  of  soldiers  from  Napo¬ 
leon’s  army.  The  exploitation,  the 
film  seemed  to  say  to  me,  has  been 
going  on  as  long  as  armies  have  mar- 

Visual  power 

ERIC:  Peter  Weir  is  a  filmmaker 
who  understands  the  visual  power  of 
film,  but  unlike  some  directors  (such 
as  Brian  de  Palma  and  his  “Blow  Out” 
or  “Dressed  to  Kill”)  Weir  uses  that 
power  to  enhance  and  illuminate  his 
story  and  not  just  for  technical  or 
visual  effect. 

“Gallipoli”  is  well  written,  beauti¬ 
fully  photographed,  finely  crafted  and 
powerfully  directed. 

BILL:  Another  strength  the  Au¬ 
stralian  films  seem  to  have  generally 
is  that  they  show  us  fine  actors  whose 
faces  we  don’t  know.  Mark  Lee  and 
Mel  Gibson,  who  play  Archy  and 
Frank,  and  performers  in  the  films 
you  mention,  are  so  attractive.  Their 
work  leaves  you  wondering  why  they 
haven’t  been  discovered  by  Holly¬ 
wood  and  cast  in  other  parts. 

ERIC:  As  the  film  follows  the  lives 
of  Arch  and  Frank,  the  audience  ex¬ 
periences  the  gamut  of  emotions, 
from  laughter  to  tears,  as  Weir  makes 
us  care  about  these  young  men  and 
the  effect  the  war  is  having  on  their 

Share  experiences 

BILL:  It’s  a  film  that  pulls  you  into 
the  story  so  effectively  that  you  share 
the  exprience  of  these  men.  You  leave 
the  theater  feeling  you  have  gained, 
and  lost,  new  friends. 

One  weakness  in  the  script,  I 
thought,  was  the  involvement  of 
three  other  young  men  in  the  lives  of 
the  two  leads  to  the  point  that  they 
confused  the  story  line.  But  this  was  a 
minor  problem  in  a  truly  outstanding 


k  we  both  agree  this  film  de- 
n  “A”  grade.  It’s  one  that  peo- 
t  pie  should  see  while  it  is  in  town. 


'Week  Night' 


reviews  films 


Every  Friday  on 
KBYU-TV’s  “Week 
Night”  show,  viewers 
can  see  film  clips  and  re¬ 
views  of  current  movies. 

The  segment  is  hosted 
by  Eric  Fielding,  an 
assistant  professor  of 
theater  and  cinematic 


Fielding  has  been  re¬ 
viewing  movies  for  the 
television  station  for  the 
past  two  years,  he  said. 

This  week,  he  will  re¬ 
view  “Looker,”  “Hallo¬ 
ween  II,”  and  “Cornin’ 
at  Ya.” 

“Week  Night”  is 
shown  at  6:30  p.m.  on 
KBYU-TV  channel  11, 
or  at  9:30  p.m.  on  BYU 


FRIDAY 

The  Varsity  Theater  will  feature  the  movie, 
“Ordinary  People,”  at  4, 6:30  and  8  p.m.  Cost  is  $1 
with  activity  card,  $1.50  without. 

The  play  “Wings,”  will  be  presented  in  the 
HFAC  Margetts  Arena  Theater  at  8  p.m. 

Orpheus  Winds,  the  BYU  faculty  wind  ensem¬ 
ble,  will  perform  at  8  p.m.  in  the  HFAC  Madsen 
Recital  Hall. 

A  new  musical,  “The  Dance,”  by  Carol  Lynn 
Pearson  will  open  at  Lakeridge  Jr.  High  School  at  8 


LOVE  AT  FIRST  BITE  (PG)  (Sexual  innuendos)  (Grade  B)  — 
jeorsre  Hamilton  stars  as  a  modem  Dracula  stalking  the  United 
ly,  it’s  funny  and  lighthearted 


and  proves  blood  is  thicker  than 
MOMMIE  DEAREST  (PG)  (Some  violer 
The  movie  portrays  the  life  of  Joan  Crawford,  based  < 


ONLY  WHEN  I  LAUGH  (R)  (Profanity)  (Grade:  B  • 
j  screenplay  of  the  rocky  rehabilitation  of  a  1 
,  played  by  ”  -  - 


Weekend  Calendar 


cable,  which  is 


Provo  cable  channel  24 


ASBYU  Social  Office  and  Block  and  Bridle  pre¬ 
sent  A  Western  Dance  featuring  the  Chaparrals 
from  8:30  to  11:30  p.m.  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom. 
Cost  is  $1.50  with  an  activity  card  and  $2  without. 
Western  attire  welcomed. 

The  JSB  Weekend  Movie  will  feature  “Interna¬ 
tional  Velvet.” 

The  MARB  Twin  Theaters  will  feature  the  movie 
“Dr.  Strangelove,”  at  6:15,  7:45  and  8:45  p.m.  and 
“Stagecoach,”  at  6,  8  and  9  p.m.  Cost  is  60  cents 
for  one  show,  $1  for  both. 


The  International  Cinema  will  feature  “Portrait 
of  Teresa,”  at  5:15  and  10  p.m.  and  “Hamlet”  at 
7:20  p.m.  in  SWKT  250.  Cost  is  75  cents. 

SATURDAY 

The  Ririe-Woodbury  Dance  Company,  will  per¬ 
form  in  concert  in  the  HFAC  de  Jong  Concert  Hall 
at  8  p.m. 

“The  Dance”  by  Carol  Lynn  Pearson  (see 
Friday.) 

A  matinee  performance  of  the  play  “Wings,”  will 
be  presented  in  the  Margetts  Arena  Theater  at  1 
p.m.  The  final  showing  will  be  at  8  p.m. 

The  International  Cinema  will  feature  “Ham¬ 
let,”  at  5  and  9:45  p.m.  at  “Portrait  of  Teresa,”  at 
7:40  p.m.  in  SWKT  250.  Cost  is  75  cents. 

Varsity  Theater:  “Ordinary  People,”  (see 

Weekend  movie:  “International  Velvet”  (see 
Friday. 


Provo  Tabernacle  today 
at  7:30  p.m. 

The  concert  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  United  Way  of 
Utah  County,  and  is  a 
way  of  saying  “thanks” 
to  local  residents  for 
their  contributions  dur¬ 
ing  October’s  fund  rais¬ 
ing  campaign,  according 
to  Jack  Holmes,  United 
Way’s  fund  campaign 


Mary  B.  Bethers, 
president  of  the  Chaun- 
tenettes,  said  she  used 
to  wonder  where  her 
money  went  when  she 
donated  to  charity,  but 
with  the  United  Way, 
she’s  confident  it  is 
going  to  help  others. 

She  said  the  word 
“chauntenette”  is  Ger¬ 
man,  meaning  “to  shout, 
or  to  shout  a  song  of 
jubilee.” 

The  40- voice  choir  will 
be  singing  “seasonal, 
spiritual  and  patriotic 


Lyle  Peck  has 
performed  professionally 
on  the  college  circuit 
and  the  National 
Entertainment  Convention 


Will  perform  at  the 
Rolling  Scone  on  Nov.  7th 
at  8,  9,  10  &  11  p.m. 

(*2°°  per  person  —  with  this  ad) 


or  BYU  campus  channel 


Impress  Her 

This  Preference 
make  sure  your 
corsage  is 
quality  made. 

We  don’t 
discount  quality 
with  coupons. 
Provo  Floral 
stands  for 


floral  design. 


Greenhouse 

201  W.  100  S., 
Provo 


373-7001 


We  drink  every  day  from  wells  we  have  not  dug; 
and  warm  by  fires  we  have  not  kindled _ Richard  l.  Evan 


Tomorrow, 

depends  on  you  .. 


Yesterday 

Private  donations  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  progress  and  growth  of  all  universities 
—  BYU  needs  your  support 


give  to 

Telefund 

’81 


in  Eriksen,  1952  Olympic  gold  medalist,  is  the  director  any  ski  resort  in 
kiing  at  Deer  Valley  in  Park  City.  Utah's  newest  ski  and  is  located  o 
>rt  will  open  this  winter  with  the  highest  lift  prices  of  Street. 


eer  Valley  ski  resort 
d  open  this  ski  season 


By  NARI  RIDDLE 
Staff  Writer 

12,  the  curtain  will  rise  on  Utah’s  newest  ski  resort 
1  will  begin.  But  this  is  no  play — Deer  Valley  is  for  real. 
Valley  Resort,  located  one  mile  southeast  of  Park  City’s 
will  begin  its  first  season  of  formal  operation  this 

sening  day,  Deer  Valley  will  have  cost  more  than  $20 
build. 

ng-by-reservation  policy,  the  highest-priced  ski  pass  in 
and  advertising  campaigns  spell  out  what  the  new  resort 
accomplish  in  Utah.  Deer  Valley’s  overall  objective  is  to 
i  relaxed,  non-crowded  skiing  atmosphere  for  the  exclu- 
who  want  privacy  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
first  winter  of  operation,  the  number  of  skiers  on  the 


Deer  Valley  will  open  with  30  ski  runs  this  fall,  beginning  with 
four  triple  chairlifts  and  one  double  chairlift.  Construction  of  the 
ski  runs  began  in  the  summer  of  1979,  according  to  Art  Piva,  a 
bulldozer  operator  at  Deer  Valley. 

Five  runs  had  been  cut  by  the  1979-80  ski  season,  15  more  the 
next  year,  and  the  last  10  cut  last  summer. 

Deer  Valley  is  planned  to  encompass  Bald,  Bald  Eagle,  and 
Flagstaff  mountains.  Skiing  on  Bald  Mountain,  elevation  9,400 
feet,  and  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  elevation  8,400  feet,  is  accessible 
at  the  opening,  but  skiing  on  Flagstaff  Mountain,  elevation  9, 100 
feet,  is  not  scheduled  until  the  1983-84  ski  season. 

Two  chairlifts  on  Bald  Mountain  and  three  chairlifts  on  Bald 
Eagle  Mountain  will  serve  the  30  ski  rims.  A  variety  of  terrain 
has  been  proportionately  cut  to  cater  to  skiing  abilities  from 
beginner  to  expert. 
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Y  Ice  Cats  strong, 
coming  tourtough 


By  WAYNE  ILLES 
Staff  Writer 

Ask  any  Canadian  what  his  favorite  sport  is  and 
chances  are  the  answer  will  be  ice  hockey. 

Ice  hockey  has  invaded  the  BYU  campus,  yet 
very  few  people  know  about  it. 

The  BYU  ice  hockey  team  has  been  in  existence 
for  seven  years,  but  because  of  poor  media  expo¬ 
sure  and  lack  of  facilities,  the  team  is  not  one  of  the 
most  known  on  campus,  according  to  head  coach 
Randy  Gruninger. 

Gruninger,  who  has  been  playing  with  the  team 
for  the  past  three  years  and  was  selected  to  be  the 
head  coach  last  season,  said  the  team  is  doing  well 
despite  many  difficulties  and  hardships. 

Because  there  is  no  ice  rink  either  at  BYU  or  in 
Provo  the  Cougars  can  use  for  their  games,  the 
squad  must  travel  55  miles  north  to  Bountiful, 
which  causes  some  difficult  situations. 

“The  biggest  problem  holding  the  team  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  NCAA  is  the  lack  of  an  ice  rink,” 
Gruninger  said. 

More  media  exposure  for  the  team  lies  in  the 
success  of  getting  an  ice  rink  closer  to  campus 
where  the  team  can  practice,  he  said. 

Gruninger  said  the  team  will  have  to  put  up  with 
physical  hardships  and  continue  to  progress  as  best 
they  can  until  the  proper  facilities  can  be  obtained. 

Since  the  squad  has  to  travel  for  practice  time 
and  games,  as'  well  as  playing  in  rather  unusual 
hours  —  many  games  start  at  10:45  p.m.  —  there 
haven’t  been  many  fans  attending  the  games. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Cougar  squad  have 
played  either  junior  A  or  junior  B  hockey  before 
coming  to  Provo. 

Physical  size  really  isn’t  that  important  at  BYU 
for  a  player  to  be  a  good  ice  hockey  player. 

“All  of  the  players  have  good  potential  and  the 
team  has  evolved  a  lot  oyer  the  past  three  years. 
Each  year  the  team  gets  better,”  Gruninger  said. 


Some  of  the  teams  scheduled  to  meet  the 
Cougars  this  year  are  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado,  Arizona  State  University,  University  of 
Arizona  and  Air  Force  Academy. 

He  said  Air  Force,  generally  one  of  the  top  teams 
in  the  country,  plays  the  Cougars  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  BYU  team  into  the  NCAA,  but 
extramural  officials  who  are  in  charge  of  the  sport 
doubt  this  will  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

“We’ll  never  be  NCAA  until  we  get  a  rink,”  Gru¬ 
ninger  said. 

Even  though  there  is  a  lack  of  hockey  facilities  for 
the  BYU  squad,  and  not  much  competition  in  Utah, 
Gruninger  said  he  feels  his  athletes  are  pretty  dedi- 

“The  athletes  put  a  lot  of  their  own  money  into 
the  sport  and  work  very  hard,”  he  said. 

Though  the  ice  hockey  team  is  confronted  with 
various  problems,  Gruninger  said,  there  is  an  opti- 

“We  get  letters  about  our  hockey  team  from 
coaches  from  Denver,  Penn  State  and  NAU  who 
have  heard  about  us  and  want  to  know  more.” 

New  uniforms  have  also  done  a  lot  to  boost  team 

Because  the  ice  hockey  team  is  part  of  the  overall 
extramural  athletic  program,  it  is  not  looked  upon 
as  being  as  important  as  the  football  or  basketball 
teams,  Gruninger  said. 

“People  should  realize  that  there  are  more  sports 
than  just  football  and  basketball,”  he  said.  “Hockey 
is  exciting  and  it  has  everything.” 

Although  critics  of  ice  hockey  say  it  is  a  brutal 
sport  and  if  fans  want  to  see  a  fight  they  should  go 
to  a  boxing  match,  Gruninger  says  the  NCAA  is 
doing  a  lot  to  control  fights  both  on  and  off  the  ice. 

“The  NCAA  is  watching  us  closely  and  doesn’t 
like  fights.  We  would  never  have  a  chance  to  get  in 
if  we  fought,”  he  said. 


Heritage  Resort  expects 
110  ski  runs  at  opening 


Skiing,  skiing,  skiing. 

That’s  what  developers  of  the  proposed  Heritage 
Mountain  Resort  have  in  store  for  skiers  when  they 
open  their  year-round  resort  sometime  in  winter 
1983-84. 

The  developers  of  the  proposed  ski  resort,  which 
has  been  hampered  for  years  with  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  are  planning  to  have  110  ski  runs  open  to  the 
public  during  their  grand-opening  phase. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Daily  Universe,  Kent 
Compton,  director  of  mountain  operations  for 
Heritage  Mountain  Resort,  said  the  grand-opening 
phase  of  the  project  will  include  the  longest  vertical 
ski  run  in  North  America — 4,800  vertical  feet  from 
Provo  Peak. 

“The  longest  runs  that  we  plan  to  have  will  be 
about  3.8  miles  long,”  Compton  said. 

Compton  said  Heritage  Mountain  plans  to  open 
with  seven  triple  chairs,  three  double  chairs  and 
one  double  tandem  chair.  All  that  may  make  the 
resort  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  at  grand 
opening. 

Heritage  Mountain  plans  to  have  a  “comfortable 
capacity”  on  its  mountains  that  can  accommodate 
7,610  skiers  at  one  time,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
novice,  intermediate  and  expert  skiers,  Compton 

Compton,  who  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of 
mountain  development  —  from  the  base  of  Maple 
Mountain  to  Provo  Peak,  said  there  are  several 
factors  the  project  developers  feel  will  make  Herit¬ 
age  Mountain  Resort  a  worldwide  attraction. 

“From  the  base  of  Maple  Mountain,  we  will  have 
a  funicular  railway  which  will  transfer  3,000  skiers 
per  hour  to  the  7,700-foot  slopes  in  four  and  one-half 
minutes,”  Compton  said. 

According  to  Compton,  developers  plan  to  have  a 
four-star,  rotating  restaurant  on  top  of  the  funicu¬ 
lar  station.  From  this  complete  dining  facility, 
guests  will  be  able  to  view  all  of  Utah  Valley,  Utah 
Lake  and  the  distant  mountains  of  eastern  N evada. 

Compton  said  the  developers  have  received  pre¬ 
liminary  approval  from  Provo  City  officials  during 
the  summer  to  build  three  mountain  villages  — 
Discovery,  Rendezvous  and  Castle  —  in  the  heart 


of  the  mountains  behind  the  base-site  development. 

“All  of  the  mountain  villages  will  be  designed  to 
accommodate  the  skier  during  the  winter,  and  the 
mountain  and  nature  explorer  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,”  he  said. 

The  five  mountains  that  Heritage  plans  to  de¬ 
velop  are  Maple  Mountain,  9,189  feet;  Lion  Head, 
9,001  feet;  Lion  Tail,  8,755  feet;  Storm  Mountain, 
10,280  feet;  and  Provo  Peak,  11,060  feet. 

According  to  Compton,  Heritage  Mountain  will 
have  enough  skiable  terrain  for  the  skier  of  any 
level. 

“At  grand  opening  we  mil  have  5  percent  of  the 
slopes  for  the  beginner,  10  percent  for  the  novice, 
22  percent  for  the  low  intermediate,  34  percent  for 
the  intermediate,  17  percent  for  the  advanced  in¬ 
termediate  and  12  percent  for  the  expert,”  Com¬ 
pton  said. 

He  said  even  with  the  worst  drought  conditions 
during  the  winter,  the  ski  slopes  at  Heritage  Moun¬ 
tain  will  have  plenty  of  snow  to  satisfy  almost  every 

“In  early  April  of  last  year,  when  the  light  winter 
sent  skiers  scrambling  for  good  snow,  we  had  more 
than  90  inches  on  our  slopes  —  about  equal  to  Alta, 
which  recorded  the  highest  level  in  the  state,” 
Compton  said. 

Heritage  Mountain  has  north-facing  exposures 
—  a  factor  he  claims  will  preserve  the  excellent 
skiing  areas  much  longer. 


Ski- 
Instructors 
Wanted. 


meet  each  Saturday  through  March. 

A  pretty  good  parallel,  but  we  don’t  expec 


Timpview  High  School.  Oi 
t  Timpview  High  School 
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Skiing  Today  Experts  say 

winter  'great' 


I  hate  winter.  nian  through  and  through.  Hey,  if 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me .  .  .  B YU,  could  somehow  be  transported 
I’m  all  for  snowball  fights,  building  to  Los  Angeles  I  would  be  there  in  a 
snowmen  and  long  leisurely  walks  flash. 

with  a  young  lady  down  by  the  Maes-  The  only  winter  I’ve  known  before 
er  Building,  but  all  in  all,  winter  real-  coming  to  Utah  was  depicted  on 
ly  isn’t  my  favorite  time  of  the  year,  magazine  covers  or  from  watching 
I  just  love  getting  overly  inflated  Bob  Hope  Christmas  specials  on  tele-, 
heating  bills,  digging  my  car  out  of  vision. 

the  hardened  frost  every  morning  and  .  .  . 

sliding  my  way  to  class  each  day  along  here  can  be  so  nice  and  friendly  every 
sidewalks  covered  with  thick  ice.  day  when  you  know  they  are  really  son, 

I  honestly  have  no  regard  for  peo-  frozen  to  the  marrow  and  miserable  meteorologist  for 

pie  who  gloat  and  lie  in  wait  for  this  inside.  p"?’ 

frigid  time  of  year  so  they  can  bury  Basketball  games  in  the  Marriott 
v  —  the  front  door  of : 

I  just  love  to  weave  and  dodge  my 
way  out  of  the  crowded  sports  com¬ 
plex  after  the  game  is  over. 

I  can’t  yet  figure  out  why  people 
are  in  such  an  all-fired  hurry  to  get 
outside  after  the  game  is  over,  when 
all  they  are  going  to  do  is  sit  in  an 
ice-cold  automobile  waiting  for  the 


to  a  good  start,”  Bott  said.  “This  has 

_ _  been  the  wettest  October  in  107  years 

1981  will  be  a  great  season  for  of  record  keeping,  probably  the  wet- 
skiers  in  contrast  with  the  poor  ski  test  October  since  Brigham  (Young) 
seasons  of  the  past  two  or  three  arrived.”  „  .  , 

years,  according  to  several  Salt  Lake  .  There  have  been  3.91  inches  ^pre¬ 


cipitation  recorded  at  the  Salt  Lake 
great  ski  sea-  International  Airport  since  Oct.  1. 
Bob  Welti,  The  normal  precipitation  for  the 
,  in  Salt  Lake  three-month  period  of  October  to  De¬ 
cember  is  3.86  inches. 

_ _ _ _ JV  “The  storms  that  have  been  coming  Re^rding  the  upcoming  sld  sea- 

Center  really  make  my  winter  com-  the  last  little  while  have  really  sup-  ™.n;.®ott  sald-  1  d  **  klnd  of  “Re¬ 
ported  this  prediction.  misuc. 

“This  prediction  is  based  on  scien-  “The  odds  are  against  having 
tific  premise.  It  is  based  on  warm  wa-  another  bad  year.  It  looks  good  for 
ter  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  upper-air  this  year.  There’s  already  2  to  3  feet  of 
flow  early  in  the  fall  and  on  a  statistic-  of  AWa  <‘"H  s"''wl”rH 


now  early  in uie ran anu un a owmoue-  at  Alta  and  Snowbird  at  the 

al  standpoint  — we  have  had  such  8600-foot  level, 
poor  seasons  the  last  few  years  that  Those  driving  to  the  resorts,  or 
we  are  due  for  a  good  season  this  those  driving  at  all  in  the  winter,  need 
year,”  Welti  said.  to  take  special  precautions,  said  Sgt. 

Mark  Eubank,  meteorologist  for  Richard  J.  Brown,  acting  division 
defroster  to  warm  up,  then  to  move  KUTV  in  Salt  Lake  City,  explained  commander  of  the  Utah  Highway 
slowly  into  traffic  and  get  home  an  the  scientific  basis  for  predicting  win-  Patrol. 


—  JEFF  RUFFOLO 
Ski  Section  Editor 

unsuspecting  coed  or  pelt  the  girl 
with  several  snowballs. 

What  can  I  say? 

I  like  to  bodysurf,  feel  the  warm 
glow  of  the  sun  on  my  face  and  watch 
scantily-clothed  ladies 
white  beach. 


hour  later. 

Winter  fashions  are  really 

The  only  way  I  can  stay  warm  is  to  happens  in  September 
bury  myself  in  three  layers  of  clo-  happen  clear  through 
thing,  put  on  double-thick  workman’s  ’7"'  1  J 

gloves  and  dream  of  June. 


“It  depends  on  where  the  jet 
stream  buckles  in  September.  What 
’  '  September  will  usually 


Eubank  said. 

‘In  mid-September,  the  jet  stream 


ce  when  the  falling : 


their  heads. 

Yuck. 

Oh  well,  everyone  else  at  BYU  is 
clean  cold,  wet,  miserable  and  sick  with  the 
seasonable  flu  and  permanent  frost- 


Brown  listed  various  safety  precau¬ 
tions  that  motorists  can  use  this  win¬ 
ter.  Vehicles  need  to  be  equipped 
with  proper  snow  tires.  Wipers 
should  be  checked  and  replaced,  if 
necessary.  Exhaust  systems  should 
be  checked  to  ensure  that  no  poiso¬ 
nous  fumes  enter  cars  while  the  hea¬ 
ters  are  in  operation. 

An  adequate  heater  should  be  in 
each  vehicle  and  the  fluid  level  in  the 
radiator  should  be  kept  up,  Brown 


o  why  should  I 


e  people  will  say,  “Well,  if  bitten 
you  don’t  like  the  weather  here,  why  plain? 
don’t  you  go  to  school  in  California?”  Isn’t  winter  wonderful? 


,ne  lulling  snow  .s  eieui-  than-usual  winter  and  a  very  good  ski 
layer  of  white  hair  on  season,  Eubank  added.  „ 

Already  this  pattern  has  been  explained, 
borne  out  by  the  weather.  We  have  .  '  .  .  .  .  .  ,  - 

had  a  once-in-a-hundred-years  Octo-  »  18  «k°  he  Pf“>  t0,  kefP  »  b0*.  f 
ber,”  Eubank  said.  f?d  ?nd  a  3™al  3hovuel  !n  the  t™lk,t0 

T  •  ■  ,  .  ,  . .  ,  help  free  vehicles  which  are  struck. 

In  1980,  the  jet  stream  buckled  ,  , ,  .  y  . .  ,  .  . 

nvpr  thp  fir-pat  fakes  area  and  that  You  should  follow  vehicles  twice 
area  exncrienced  a  rerv  revere  as  far  back  as  you  would  in  dry  weath- 
^rinter  P  Y  er.  You  should  also  travel  at  a  speed 

that  you  can  control  your  vehicle,” 


,  m’t  winter  wonderful/  Since  the  jet  stream  has  already  that  you  ca 

With  pride  and  steadfastness  I’m  I  wonder  what  Don  Ho  is  doing  buc]rie(j  over  the  Intermountain  Brown  sald- 
"  "  “  ’  ’  Califor-  right  now.  “ . .  “ 


West,  Eubank  said  he  feels  it  is  safe  to  “Don’t  rush  your  trip,  plan  ahead. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  predict  some  consistent  weather  pat-  In  winter,  it  takes  20  or  30  minutes 

■★★★★★★★★★★★  ★★★★★  ★jL.  terns  this  year.  longer  to  get  to  the  resorts  even  in 

L  ^  Carl  Bott,  weather  service  special-  dry  weather.  It  takes  twice  as  long  in 

yL  ist  for  the  National  Weather  Bureau  wet  weather. 

”  in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  less  willing  to  “Most  accidents  are  caused  by  peo- 
if-  make  long-range  predictions.  pie  going  too  fast  for  the  road  condi- 

“All  I’ll  say  is  that  we’re  getting  off  f 


*  Listen  to 

* 


KSL  1160 

and  the 

PAUL  JAMES 
PREGAME  SHOW 
BYUCOLORADO  ST. 


,”  Brown  said. 


GET  IT  AT 

bsb 

You’ll  be  pleased,  not  pressured 
100  N.  University,.  Provo  375-5220 
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*  Grounds  crew 


:  fights  winter 


For  Information  Concerning 
The  Sale  of  Student 
Season  Basketball  Tickets 


*  By  ANGIE  HAHM 

]f.  Staff  Writer 

■  When  snow  starts  to  fall  heavily  in  Provo,  the 
If-  BYU  grounds  department  is  ready  and  waiting  for 
^  it. 

^  Ross  Rieske,  assistant  supervisor  of  grounds  in 
charge  of  snow  removal  and  equipment,  said  he 


'  prepares  for  the  snow  weather  in  August  by  get- 
j  ting  360  yards  of  salt  cinders  for  the  roads  and  150 
^  yards  of  course  sand  for  the  sidewalks. 


5  ATHLETIC  OFFICE 


For  More  Info. 
Call  378-5625 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


if-  The  BYU  grounds  department  is  responsible  for 
all  campus  roads,  the  Provo  Temple  grounds  and 
If-  the  Mission  Training  Center,  Rieske  said. 

,  “There  are  seven  different  areas,  which  includes 
-V"  the  temple  grounds,  the  MTC,  the  stadium  grounds 
w  and  four  main  campus  areas.  Each  full-time  em- 
^  ployee  is  assigned  to  a  different  area  and  they  are  to 
jX  stay  on  the  job  until  it  is  done.” 

★  To  help  the  grounds  crew  do  its  job,  two  Sanders, 
snowplows,  seven  wide-sidewalk  plows,  seven 
small-sidewalk  plows  and  a  lot  of  snow  shovels  are 
used  almost  every  day,  Rieske  said. 

When  there  is  even  a  minimum  of  one-half  inch  of 
snow  that  is  sticking  to  the  ground,  the  grounds 
crew  is  put  to  work. 


“We  get  a  report  from  BYU  Security  on  how  bad 
the  snow  conditions  are,  and  then  we  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  what  to  do.  The  snowplows  start  at  2:30 
a.m.,  the  Sanders  follow  30  minutes  behind  the 
plows  and  workers  start  clearing  the  10  different 
areas  of  steps  at  4:30  a.m. 

“In  the  past,  when  it  was  snowing  during  the 
basketball  games,  we  would  be  out  there  before, 
during  and  after  the  game  to  make  sure  the  parking 
’  1  1  1  1  '■ - - — el  to  and 


lots  were  cleared  off  and  it  was  safe  to  travel  1 
from  the  games,”  he  said. 

Rieske  said  it’s  not  unusual  to  sometimes  clear  off 
the  same  sidewalk  seven  or  eight  times  a  day  just  to 
keep  the  snow  off,  or  to  run  18-hour-a-day  shifts  on 
very  snowy  days. 

The  BYU  grounds  department  employs  45  full¬ 
time  employees  and  40  part-time  students  during 
the  winter  months,  Rieske  said. 

Students  may  or  may  not  be  grateful  for  the  clear 
sidewalks  and  roads  they  travel  on  while  going  to 

But  if  it  were  not  for  the  BYU  grounds  depart¬ 
ment  there  would  probably  be  more  accidents  on 
campus  then  ever. 


University  Mall,  Orem  —  224-1000 
Castle  Valley  Mall  11  W.  Main  St. 
Sears,  Provo 


FREE 

REPLACEMENT  OR  REFUND 

GUARANTEE 

AUTOMOBILES,  VANS,  PICKUPS,  4  WHEEL  DRIVES 
UNDER  THIS  AGREEMENT: 


re  has  failed  for  any 


-e  FREE  of  charge  if  50%  ol 


DAMAGES  NOT  COVERED:  This  agr 
repairable  punctures,  damage  by  ru 
ment,  vandalism,  damage  from  obs 


§  GET  THE  BEST 

$K  GABRIEL  SHOCKS 


$10.95  EA. 

WITH  THIS  COUPON  Bp 

INSTALLATION  AVAILABLE  3 

COUPON  SPECIAL  ff fQf 


EXPIRES  APRIL  1,1982 
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§  MICHELIN  X  WHITE  WALL  TIRES  ® 

SP  - 

I 


SIZE 


RADIAL  TIRES 

REG.  COUPON 


PRICE  PRICE  SAVE 


P185/80R13 
P185/75R14 
P195/75R14 
P205/75R14 
P215/75R14 
P225/75R14  • 
P215/75R15 
P225/75R15 
P235/75R15 


LIMITED  SUPPLY- 
;  SHOP  EARLY  AND  SAVE 
3  PLUS FET AND 
1  RECAPPABLE  EXCHANGE 


f 

tira/tirar  “KSiSHSf1  tires  tircs 

Provo,  5th  West  &  Center  St.,  374-5885 
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This  winter,  remember  those  good  times  with 
photographs.  At  FASTFOTO  we  use  Kodak  paper  for  the 
very  best  color  print  reproduction.  Not  only  does  FAST¬ 
FOTO  give  you  the  Kodak  good  look  but  we  give  you  the 
FASTFOTO  one  hour  service.  No  one  does  it  faster.  No  one 
does  it  faster  or  better. 


The  Best  Service  at  the  Best  1  hr.  price. 

Two  Locations: 

426  W.  1230  N.,  Provo,  377-2771  so m 

76  W.  Center  St.,  O^em,  226-3312  I2f  S 

(5  hr.  service)  ™ 


Slope  styles  favor  classics 


Ski  fashions  set  for  winter 


By  CARRI  PHIPPEN 
Staff  Writer 

The  1982  ski  fashions  are  ready:  crisp,  long  and 
lean,  they  are  giving  a  lift  to  ski  styles  for  the  ’80s. 

The  new  group  of  fashions  are  gliding  away  from 
the  conservative  beige  earthtones  and  loose-fitting 
parkas  of  the  past  five  years  and  are  changing  into  a 
variety  of  ski  fashions  with  a  style  crisp  enough  to 
stand  on  any  summit. 

The  slopes  of  the  future  will  be  dotted  with  soft 
pastels  and  rich  solid  classics  of  navy,  red  and 
black,  according  to  Hollis  Brooks,  fashion  editor  for 
Skiing  magazine  in  the  magazine’s  special  fashion 
section. 

Lilacs,  soft  golds,  pale  blues  and  pearl  pinks  will 
be  the  colors  to  make  the  biggest  splash  in  this 
year’s  snow  scene,  Brooks  said. 

Becky  Lynn  Rucker,  a  fashion  ski-wear  buyer  for 
a  local  sporting  goods  store,  agreed  winter  fashions 
will  be  crisper,  not  flashy  —  just  fresh  and  clean. 

“Skiing  is  a  crisp  sport,  and  fashions  this  year  are 
reflecting  that.  All  colors  are  a  little  brighter,  in¬ 
cluding  the  beiges.  They  are  really  showing  what 
skiing  is  all  about  —  a  good,  clean  sport.” 

While  brighter  tones  are  dominating  the  color 
scene,  skiing  styles  are  sloping  toward  a  crisp,  slim 

For  years  the  ski  bibs  have  dominated  the  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  Allan  Webb,  operator  of  a  local 
sports  center.  According  to  Webb,  stretch  pants 
are  beginning  to  replace  the  bibs. 

Although  plenty  of  nylon  bibs  are  being  sold, 
these  stretch  pants  with  padded  knees  and  shin 
guards,  created  in  colors  of  navy  and  black  and 
ranging  from  $125  to  $180,  are  the  “hottest”  sellers 
for  the  advanced  skier,  Webb  said. 

Also  new  and  big  on  the  market  are  the  pullover 
parkas,  Webb  added.  Very  similiar  to  the  poplin 
pullovers,  which  have  been  popular  for  the  last 
three  years,  the  parkas,  in  soft  pastels  and  bold 
blues,  make  the  pullover  a  coat  for  all  weather, 
Webb  said. 

Besides  the  pullover  parka,  stores  are  selling  the 
short-waisted,  “puffy”  jacket,  according  to  Cheryl 
Gurney,  a  salesperson  at  a  local  sporting  goods 
store.  The  jackets,  Gurney  said,  emphasize  free¬ 
dom  and  comfort,  and  because  most  are  insulated 
with  down,  they  are  warmer  than  most  parkas. 

Another  new  parka,  the  over-the-waist-belted 
type,  can  best  be  described  as  “flattering,”  Brooks 
said.  They  are  not  so  long  one  cannot  move  in  them, 
“but  are  long  enough  in  length  to  accentuate  the 
slimness  of  the  body,”  she  added. 

The  brand  Demetre  is  the  name  in  sweaters, 
according  to  several  local  skiwear  buyers.  The 
sweaters — selling  for  an  average  of  $80  in  pastels, 
blacks,  navies,  reds  and  grays,  some  with  the  full 
zip  up  the  neck  and  others  with  zip-up  sleeves  — 
will  complement  any  ski  outfit. 

The  sweater  is  still  being  worn  with  a  turtleneck 
underneath,  one  buyer  said. 

The  whole  look  is  not  Western,  Brooks  said. 
However,  a  slight  touch  of  Western  can  be  seen  in 
everything.  The  “puffy”  parkas,  she  said,  contain  a 
Western-yoke  back,  while  the  pullover  parkas  car¬ 
ry  a  Western-yoke  front.  Even  a  felt  cowboy  hat 
will  be  considered  stylish  on  the  slope  this  season. 


Knickers  will  remain  in  style  for  cross  country 
skiing.  However,  Seventeen  magazine  said  Velcro 
closures  will  be  the  new  item  on  the  cross  country 


The  magazine  indicated  that  Velcro  closures,  lo¬ 
cated  below  the  knee,  allow  for  adjustability  and 
easy  handling. 

Susan  McCoy  of  Ski  magazine,  said  in  the  fashion 
section  that  today’s  skiwear  is  versatile  enough  to 
be  used  for  skiwear  and  sportswear. 

She  said  the  fashions  are  investment  dressing  at 
its  best,  with  the  most  functional  and  versatile 
styles  that  have  ever  come  along. 


wear  or  sport  wear  with  snap  or  zip-out  sleeves, 
reversibles,  adjustable  collars,  and  asymmetrical 
or  double-breasted  closures  to  enhance  the  wear- 
everywhere  advantage. 

With  high  style,  high  quality,  high  performance 
and  high  impact,  must  come  “high  price,”  Rucker 

She  said  quality  is  expensive  but  well  worth  the 
extra  money  for  the  higher  fashions. 

Webb  said  that  often  the  “high”  ski  fashions  are 
beyond  the  means  of  college  students,  and  so  they 
should  know  that  “nothing  is  definitely  out.” 
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j  EXPERIENCE! 

I  The  % 


§  *1.00  Off  with  this  ad  tonight  Nov.  6th 


romoter  seeks 
nproved  image 
i»r  winter  sport 


HE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
the  snow  begins  to  fall  on  the 
n  peaks  of  Vermont,  Colora- 
l  and  Idaho,  the  nation’s  com- 
skiers  head  for  the  slopes, 
the  names  around  on  your  ton- 
lil  Mahre,  twin  brother  Steve 
Tamara  McKinney  and  Heidi 

heard  of  them? 
i  you’re  a  real  winter  sports 
ley  probably  mean  little.  Cer- 
Ithe  names  fail  to  ring  the  rec- 
n  bells  the  way,  let’s  say,  Reg- 
'  and  Fernando  Valenzuela 
ill  or  Terry  Bradshaw  and 
Jorsett  in  football. 

what  Inez  Aimee  aims  to 

Promote  image 

ng,”  says  Aimee,  the  new  ex- 
i  director  of  the  U.  S.  Ski  Team, 
>t  enjoyed  the  visibility  in  this 
i r  of  other  sports,  such  as  foot- 
d  baseball. 

(image  is  largely  international, 
d  more  in  European  countries 
M  s  Austria,  France  and  Italy 


where  there  are  wall-to-wall  moun- 

“Also  it  has  suffered  here  because, 
as  tennis  and  golf  once  were,  it  has 
been  painted  as  an  exclusive,  snob¬ 
bish  pastime  for  the  affluent.” 

Successful  role 

Aimee  was,  for  13  years,  one  of  the 
chief  marketers  of  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  in  her  role  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  NFL  Films  and  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  her  role  that  she  once  was 
named  “NFL  Man  of  the  Year.” 

“There  is  little  difference  in  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  U.S:  ski  team  today  than 
that  of  the  NFL  20  or  30  years  ago,” 
she  said.  “The  NFL  was  a  struggling 
enterprise,  overshadowed  by  the  col¬ 
lege  game,  which  the  late  Bert  Bell  as 
commissioner  operated  out  of  a  small 
office  in  Philadelphia.” 

Aimee’s  job  will  be  to  put  competi¬ 
tive  skiing  in  newspaper  headlines 
and  on  the  family  TV  set. 

Aimee  plans  to  work  until  the 
names  of  the  top  performers  will  be  as 
familiar  to  the  American  public  as 
those  of  Jack  Nicklaus,  Chris  Evert 
Lloyd,  Pete  Rose  and  Earl  Campbell. 


U.S.  ski  team 
holds  clinic 

The  U.S.  Women’s  Professional  Demonstration 
Team  will  host  a  best-of-the-West  Ski  Week  at 
Park  City  in  early  March  of  next  year. 

The  week-long  schedule  should  attract  skiers 
from  across  the  country  and  will  include  seminars, 
races  and  various  skiing  clinics.  The  seminars  will 
include  topics  such  as  boot  fitting,  physical  fitness, 
skier  safety  and  equipment  buying. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Women’s  Profession¬ 
al  Team  is  an  exhibition  of  precision  skiing  in  un¬ 
ison.  The  group  will  demonstrate  the  learning  prog¬ 
ression  from  teginner  wedged  turns  to  expert  pa¬ 
rallel  short  swings  down  the  fall  line. 


ill  hot  line, 
ily  ski  info 

i’re  searching  for  information  about  current 
es  and  conditions,  there  is  an  easy  way  to 


Ithe  available  information  on  the  1981-82  ski 
ind  a  detailed  look  at  the  Utah  ski  resorts 
btained  by  writing  Ski  Utah,  Inc.,  19  East 
th,  Suite  15,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  84111. 
de  to  skiers  called  the  “Get  to  Know  Utah 

available  free  of  charge  from  Ski  Utah, 

or  winter  travelers  can  get  up-to-the- 
ski  resorts  by  recorded  information  by  call- 
Utah  Travel  Council’s  ski  line  at  521-8102. 
g  from  out  of  state,  a  telephone  ski  service 
n  developed  by  the  American  Telephone 
sgraph  Co.  that  will  have  daily  ski  informa- 


ovo's  finest  SKI  SHOP 

just  become  the  town's  foremost 
essJor  fine  traditional  sports-wear 
dies  and  men.  Come  in  for  some 
'Down  East"  looks  and  discover 
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ic  eagle’s  eye  ( 


jlagc  Sports  Den 


One  Season 


Pass -Two  Big  Ski  Areas! 

■'  ski  area-  The  ei«ht  double  and  ,rip|e  chairlifts,  with  an  Qjg  CottOnWOOd  SCOSOD  PaSSCS 
o  mi  es  and  miles  of  fantastic  skiine.  The  Bio  Cottonwood  ...... 
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Y  ski  team  ready , 
fitness  important 


Park  City 


Gary  Palmer,  captain  of  the  BYU  ski  team  watches  his  f 
goes  through  a  conditioning  program  before  competing  c 
slopes.  The  BYU  ski  team  has  several  new  coaches  this  year  and 
feelings  run  high  that  the  Cougars  will  finish  at  the  top  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Ski  Championships  for  the  first  time  ever. 


By  WAYNE  ILLES 
Staff  Writer 

Long  before  last  week’s  first  snow¬ 
fall,  the  BYU  ski  team  was  getting 
prepared  for  the  1981-82  ski  season. 

Skiing  is  not  just  someone  going  out 
on  a  big  hill  with  a  pair  of  slds  on  and 
expecting  to  be  a  good  skier,  said 
Dean  Wheaton,  head  coach  and  advis¬ 
er  to  the  BYU  ski  team. 

There’s  a  lot  that  goes  into  being  a 
good  skier,  Wheaton  said. 

The  Cougars  have  been  training 
and  getting  into  shape  together  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  two  to 
three  hours  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse.  "This  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  three  months,” 
Wheadon  said. 

Although  snow  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  a  skier’s  preparation, 
Wheadon  said,  dry-land  preparation 
is  also  important. 

The  BYU  ski  team  also  follows  a 
personal  fitness  program  of  lifting 
weights,  exercising  and  running. 

On  Nov.  18,  the  team  will  begin 
training  at  three  resorts.  “On  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  team  will  be  at  Sund¬ 
ance.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  the 
team  will  train  at  Snowbird  and 
Grand  Targhee  in  Wyoming,” 
Wheadon  said. 

The  BYU  team  is  known  as  one  of 
the  best  teams  in  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Ski  Association. 

Last  year  the  women’s  squad  won 
third  place  in  the  regional  cham¬ 
pionships  while  the  men’s  team 
claimed  fourth  place. 

Wheadon  is  impressed  with  many 
of  the  skiers  on  the  1981  BYU  ski 


team.  “We  have  three  top  skiers  this 
year:  Gary  Palmer,  Troy  McCray  and 
Heidi  Hoffman.  They’ve  been  in  the 
junior  Olympics  and  junior  national 
championships  and  I  think  this  year 
the  team  can  win  the  NCSA  cham¬ 
pionship.” 

There  are  some  good  coaches  help¬ 
ing  with  team  preparation  this  year, 

“A  lot  of  this  preparation  also  has  to 
do  with  mental  as  well  as  physical  pre¬ 
paration,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  coaches,  Wheadon  said, 
is  Steve  Bonous,  a  visiting  coach  this 
year  who, specializes  in  technical 


progresses 

Construction  is  prog¬ 
ressing  at  a  rapid  pace 
on  Park  City  Village,  a 
$125  million  condomi¬ 
nium,  commercial  and 
recreational  develop- 
“  at  Park  City  re- 


fPROVO  CYCLE  &  SKI  WOR 

10%  Discount  I 


Work  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  within  the 
next  eight  years. 


_rt  parts  &  labor 
|  Must  have  current  BYU  l.D. 
t  (Offer  expires  Nov.  30,  1981)  ^ 

I  We  buy  and,  sell 
(  used  skis  &  bicycles 
1471  North  150  East  '* 
j  Provo,  Utah  84601  (Open  11-6)  375-RIDE 


“He’s  one  of  the  10  best  skiers  in  the 
country  and  spent  the  summer  train¬ 
ing  in  Austria  with  the  USA  Ski 
Team.  He  could  very  well  make  the 
Olympics.”  Wheadon  said. 

There  are  basically  two  ski  teams, 
Wheadon  said.  The  alpine  team  with 
13  skiers  and  the  development  team 
which  has  20  skiers."  The  develop¬ 
ment  team  is  similar  to  a  junior  varsi¬ 
ty  team,”  he  said. 

Wheadon  said  that  the  BYU  team 
is  good  but  could  face  some  stiff  com¬ 
petition  from  the  University  of  De- 


Pre-Season  Passes 


“The  University  of  Utah,  always  a 
rival  in  other  sports,  is  involved  in  the 
NCAA  (the  Utes  won  the  1980  NCAA 
National  Ski  Championship)  and  our 
team  won’t  have  to  compete  against 
them,  but  might  actually  be  racing 
with  them  throughout  the  season. 

Wheadon  has  high  hopes  for  this 
year’s  ski  team  as  do  certain  ski 
manufacturers  that  have  donated 
the  team. 


Ski  patrolmen  'not  ski  bums' 


By  KJELL  HOVIK 
Staff  Writer 

Far  away  from  the  smog,  traffic  and  other  20th- 
century  realities  lies  the  domain  of  ski  patrolmen — 
the  modern-day  Lancelots. 

Despite  what  most  people  romanticize  a  ski  pat¬ 
rolman’s  life  to  be,  it  isn’t  all  powder  puffing,  mogul 
munching,  mountain  flying  and  pretty  parallel 
skiing  —  at  least  not  at  first  glance. 

At  4  a.  m. ,  Mike  Spurlock,  Park  City’s  snow  safe¬ 
ty  director,  hunts  down  his  alarm  clock  after  a 
storm  arrives  one  winter  morning  during  ski 


The  first  thing  he  does  is  call  the  person  who  lives 
at  the  summit  in  Park  City  —  elevation  9,400  feet 
—  to  see  how  the  weather  is  treating  the  frosty, 
glazed  slopes. 


The  next  step  is  to  call  the  route  leaders,  who 
usher  their  patrolmen,  16  total,  onto  the  slopes  for 
some  early  morning  exercise  in  downing  potential 
avalanches. 

By  6  a.m.,  Spurlock  and  his  fellow  ski  patrol 
members  are  already  up  on  the  mountain  earning  a 

And  what  a  way  to  earn  a  living. 


“Let’s  see.  Do  I  have  everything  ?”  Spurlock 
whispers  to  himself.  “Probe:  check.  Shovel:  check. 
Peip  (emergency-detection  device):  check.  Six 
sticks  of  dynamite:  check.” 

The  same  explosives  that  Spurlock  uses  to 
awaken  sleeping  avalanche  giants  are  just  a  parka 
away  from  his  flesh  — neatly  packed  in  his  backpack 
next  to  his  lunch. 


der  skier  special  from 


^Uatskcller 


1500  S.  State,  Orem,  224-5990 


with  each  ski  pass  get  one 
medium  soft  drink  FREE  with 
Pizza  Purchase 


Offer  good  through  Jan.  30,  1982.  Not  good  on  take  out  orders. 
Not  valid  with  other  promotions 


As  director  of  snow  safety  at  Park  City,  Spurlock 
feels  the  full  burden  of  responsibility  for  avalanche 
precautions. 

“Every  ski  patrolman  sees  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  public  as  his  first  concern,”  said  Bill  Plum¬ 
mer,  ski  patrol  director  of  Park  City. 


Plummer  said  he  feels  people  have  the  wrong 
impression  about  ski  patrolmen. 

He  said  their  primary  function  is  to  prevent  se¬ 
rious  accidents.  Ski  patrolmen  aren’t  ski  bums. 

“Anybody  can  be  a  ski  patrolman,  provided  they 
meet  some  essential  prerequisites,”  Spurlock  said. 


Pre-Season  Rates  for 
Full  Season  Passes 


ParkWest  is  offering  students  an  inexpensive  way  to  ski  this'll 
season  with  low  pre-season  r^tes  on  ALL  season  passes,  ■ 
as  well  as  our  new  ParkWest  Ski  Club  membership  cards. '  j 
Special  pre-season  prices  will  not  be  offered  after  Resort  j 
opens  this  season. 

Regular  Pre-Season  SavingsC| 

A.  Student  Weekday 

;  (good  all  weekdays)  $129 

B.  Student  Full  Season  169 


Great  Savings  on 
Membership  Cards 


A  limited  number  of  ParkUtest  Ski  Club  membership  cards  | 
are  being  offered  this  year.  Upon  presentation  at  the  area,  j 
the  membership  card  will  entitle  you  to  a  discount  of  ) 
$5.50  off  the  regular  lift  pass  price,  on  weekdays,  and  a  j 
$2.00  discount  on  WEEKENDS  AND  HOLIDAYS.  Ski  Club  j 
card  holders  will  receive  other  benefits  also,  such  as  a  free  j 
NASTAR  and  night  skiing  programs.- :  - 


.11 


Yes,  PARKWEST 


__  Full  Season  Ski  Lockers  (S40.00): 


Please  return  this  form,  and  payment  in  full  to: 

ParkWest  Season  Pass  Sales  P.O.  Box  1598.  Park  City.  UTg 
84060,  363-6413  -  649-5555 >,  .  Pf- -  “*•-  . 


It  doesn’t  matter  if  you’re  a  man  or  a  woman,  as 
long  as  you’re  ambitious,  willing  and  able  to  do  the 
work,  able  to  ski  well  and  to  get  along  with  people. 
Spurlock  attributed  the  small  number  of  women 


Spurlock  attributed  the  small  number  of  women 
working  at  Park  City  to  the  nature  of  the  job — two 
of  the  33  patrolmen  at  Park  City  are  women. 


Spurlock  said  a  woman  has  to  be  able  to  do  the  job 
just  as  well  as  a  man.  If,  for  example,  she  finds 
someone  injured  on  one  of  her  runs  down  a  hill, 
there  won’t  be  a  man  there  to  help  her  lift  or  carry 
the  person.  She  is  totally  responsible  for  the 
emergency  situation. 

Spurlock  is  quick  to  add  the  same  goes  for  a  man. 


USA  ski 
results 
from  '81 


Performance  Package  Special!^ 
Romignol/Nordica 

Ski  Package 


» Ronlgnol  Challenger  Ski 

*  Nordica  Boot 
‘Salomon  226  w/Brake 

•  Mount,  Engrave  and 
2  Tune-Ups 


Only 


■  Here  are  some  high¬ 
lights  of  the  1981  com¬ 
petition  of  the  USA  Ski 
Team: 

Jan.  11:  Garmisch 
Partenkirchen,  West 
Germany.  USA’s  Steve 
Mahre  takes  first  in 


Reg.*36S~ 

Village  Sports  Den 


465  N.  University 


Jan.  22:  Les  Gets, 
France.  USA’s  Tamara 
McKinney  gets  back-to- 
back  firsts  in  the  giant 

Feb.  15:  Are, 
Sweden.  USA’s  Phil 
Mahre,  nips  Sweden’s 
Ingemar  Stenmark  in 
the  slalom. 


Mar.  7:  Aspen,  Colo. 
Phil  Mahre  wins  at  the 
giant  slalom  on  his  home 
turf  at  Aspen. 

Mar.  8:  Aspen,  Colo. 
McKinney  takes 
another  first  in  the  giant 
slalom. 


Mar.  15:  Furano, 
Japan.  Phil  Mahre  takes 
first  in  the  slalom. 


Switzerland.  McKinney 


ends  the  ski  season  with 
a  first  in  the  parallel 


CAMPUS  SKI  &  CYCLE 

Season  Ski  Rentals"\  Ski  Base  Tune-Up 

only  with  X.  only  aa 

$69.95  $60.00  deposit  ipo.uu 

Skis,  Boots,  Poles  Limited  Supply  ''  Expires  Nov.  25 

150W  1450N  Provo  Ph.  375-6688 


DOWNEKY 


Factory  Direct-To-You 
.Save  25%  to  40% 


'550  Fill-Power’ 


Goose-Down  i 


Finest  Outerwear  For 
Men,  Women,  Children 


We  Invite  You  To  Compare! 


Exclusive  Designs  in  In¬ 
novative  Styles  .  .  .  Made 
In  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  Finest  Fabrics  In 
Models  For  Skiing,  Casual 
Wear  and  All  Outdoor  Ac¬ 
tivities. 


•  A  Wide  Variety  Of  Styles 
...  And  Every  Garment  is 
^  Available  In  All  Sizes  and 
1  All  Colors  —  At  All  Times. 


33rd  SOUTH  and 


_  _  7th  EAST 

DOWN  crossroads  plaza 


UNIVERSITY  MALL/0REI 
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i shions  moving 
ward  the  more 
pditional  look 

•v  SARA  OAKLEY  Men  and  women’s  sportswear  has 

Staff  Writer  taken  on  the  look  of  the  countryside, 

of  taking  a  step  forward,  Heathered  wool  shetlands,  tweeds 
.  s  fashion  trend  is  taking  and  flannels  with  their  many  fabrica- 
ackward.  Fashion  trend?  are  tions  allow  for  a  lot  of  fun  in  mixing 
’  to  a  more  traditional,  clas-  and  matching,  Sumner  added.  Long¬ 
term  wearability  with  fashion  versa- 
ir’8  term  of  ‘preppy’  is  out  tility  is  the  hallmark  of  these  gar- 

_ •,  however  the  style  is  still  ments. 

ording  to  Ron  Sumner,  own-  . 

rest  clothing  stores.  The  tra-  Leather  elbow  Patches 
tyle  of  clothing  prominent  in  Sportscoats  are  being  shown  this 

its’  era,  what  used  to  be  con-  faU,  half  with  leather  or  suede  elbow 
juare,  is  being  brought  back  patches,  and  half  without.  Extra 
on  sense,  Sumner  said.  patches  can  be  bought,  soifyou  desire 

ness,  suits  are  the  order  of  the  look<  they  «*>>  just  be  sewn  on, 
r  men  and  women.  The  look  Sumner  said.  Detatchable  collar  tabs 
i  allows  for  many  variations  are  also  being  shown, 
e  basic  look  and  the  new  Gray  flannel  trousers  and  skirts  are 

d  styles  emphasize  comfort  stiu  8ivinK  that  classic  paired  look  this 
care_  fall.  They  can  be  paired  with  blazers, 

•’s  coior  of  navy  has  taken  or  with  an  immense  choice  of  styles 
rariation  for  this  fall’s  new  and  colors  of  this  fall’s  cardigans,  pul- 
istman  blue.  Seven  out  of  10  lovers  and  shell-collared  sweaters. 

|g  sold  are  in  this  new  shade  For  a  more  casual,  yet  sporty  look, 

and  women,  Sumner  the  gray  flannels  can  be  coordinated 
with  a  wide  variety  of  plaid  sport- 
Softer  colors  SJ"*S  /or  men-  more  feminine 

•  ,  shirts  for  women  with  bows,  tuxedo 

It  has  just  as"  much  credibU-  fronts  and  an  assortment  of  additional 
Lm  suit,”  he  said.  tnU8’ 

5ts  are  the  norm,  Sportswear  department 

suits  should  be  jn  the  sportswear  department,  the 
its  should  always  cover  a^nt  cok)rs  for  men  and  women’s 
shoe,  but  cuffs  are  your  fashions  are  with  red,  kelly-green  and 
an’s  starts  should  be  just  yeuow 

Be'r  More  casual,  “baseball  jackets,” 

of  the  standard  white  are  a]so  avaUable  in  a  wide  variety  of 
1,  dark  tie  has  passed  us  materials.  They  can  be  bought  in 
•  The  suits  are  being  paired  suede,  ieather,  corduroy,  orincram- 
Je  variety  of  pastels,  pm-  merton  doth. 

3  paler  plaids.  Smaller  col-  ^he  No.  1  - 

ith  about 


II  colors  ar 


g  shown  for  men  and  women  this  fall  is  the  Bass  Weeiun 
bout  half  being  button-  loafer  For  casual  wearj  again  for 
both  men  and  women,  the  fashionable 
1  shoe  is  the  Top-Sider.  Women’s  shoes 
, , ,  ,  ,  for  this  fall  will  be  pumps  with  low  to 

s,  grays  and  browns  look  moderate  heels, 
nore  expensive,  yet  they  “Attention  should  be  given  to  a 
le  cost,  Sum-  compiete  look,”  Sumner  said.  When 
coordinating  suits,  shirts,  mufflers, 
Fall  colors  scarves  and  ties,  the  individual  should 

it  colors  for  this  fall  are  stick  to  no  more  than  two  patterns,  he 
same  as  last  year.  For  said. 

en,  the  highlights  are  in  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  “new” 
mauve  shades.  traditional  look,  is  that  it  will  always 

■  olors  are  often  found  in  the  be  ‘In,”  he  explained.  The  clothing  is 

■  being  shown  for  men  and  designed  and  made  well  with  an  end- 
ley  allow  for  a  lot  of  versa-  less  look,  and  with  the  new  colors, 

li  still  presenting  a  neat,  this  fall’s  clothing  will  prove  to  be  a  lot 
"Id  image.  of  fun,  Sumner  said. 


Ski  resort  prices  vary 


Here  are  the  current  ski-lift  prices 
at  the  nearby  ski  resorts  along  the 
Wasatch  Front: 

Alta  —  adult  all-day  $10,  half-day 
$7.50.  All  of  the  season  passes  for 
Alta  have  been  sold. 

Brighton  —  adult  all-day  $8,  half¬ 
day  $6;  children  $5.  Night  skiing  is  $6. 
Season  passes  are  $220. 

Deer  Valley  —  adult  all-day  $20, 
half-day  $13;  children  $13.  Reserva¬ 
tions  for  Deer  Valley  are  recom¬ 
mended  because  of  the  limit  to  the 
number  of  skiers  allowed  at  one  time. 

Park  City — adult  all-day  $18,  half¬ 
day  $12;  children  all-day  $10,  half-day 
is  $7.  Night  skiing  is  $7.  Season  pas¬ 
ses  are  $330. 


Park  West — adult  all-day  $11,  half 
day  $7;  season  passes  are  $169  until 
the  resort  opens,  $199  thereafter. 
Night  skiing  $6.00  for  adults,  $4.00 
for  children. 

Snowbird  —  adult  (including  tram) 
all-day  $18,  adult  (chair)  all-day  $12, 
half-day  (including  tram)  $12,  half¬ 
day  (chair)  $8.  Adult  and  children 
prices  vary  at  different  times  of  the 
day.  Season  packages  are  available 
for  various  prices  and  dates. 

Solitude  —  adult  (weekday)  all-day 
$8,  half-day  $7;  adult  (weekends  and 
holidays)  all-day  $10.  Night  skiing 
adult  $6,  children  $5. 

Sundance  —  adult  all-day  $8.50, 
half-day  $6;  children  all-day  $6.50, 
half-day  $6.  Night  siding  $5.50. 


Performance^ 
Ski  Rentals  C 

•  Rossignol — Elam  Dynastar 

•  Nordica  Boots 

•  Salomon  Bindings 

$7.95  Daily 


Open  at 
8  A.M.  Saturday 


Cl#  i  D  O  vlf  o  O  Sweaters, 

wSvl  fmKflS  BibsPants 

At  Special  Low  Sale  Prices! 


America’s  Most 
Famous  Fashion  Make 

Women’s  Parka 


a  6600 

Weather  repellent  Nylon  sheil, 
insulated  with  HPLoft  Synthetic 
fill.  .Pullover  with  powderskirt, 


America’s  Most 
Famous  Fashion  Make 

Men’s  Parka 

Re|oo  yg50 

Poplin  yoke.  Nylon  outershell 
with  Hi-Loft  ’Synthetic  fill. 
Westermstyled  with  contrasting 
piping,  assorted  colors; 


America’s  Most 
Famous  Fashion  Make 

Women’s  Parka 

Reg.  ££00 

95.00  QO 

Antron-Nylon  Buttercup  outer^ 
shell,  ,Hi-LqftCynthptic  fill.  Quilt-,., 
ed  wiili  contrast  knit,  3  pockets. 
Several  colors. 


America’s  Most 
Famous  Fashion  Make 

Men’s  Parka 

Reg  QO°° 

120.00  9V 

Weather  repellent  Nylon  outer- 
shell,  Hi-Loft  Synthetic,  filled. 
Contrast  sleeve  stripe  and 
piping.  Assorted  Colors. 


obermeyer 

Women’s  Parka 

Reg.  7£50 

128.00  I  U 

Nylon-Polyester-Cotton  outer- 
shell  insulated  with  Down-Fill  for 
super  warmth. ..High  stand-up 
collar,  knit  waist  and  cuffs.  In  3 


‘Freestyle’ 

Juniors’  Parka 

Reg.  4  coo 

33.50  I  O 

Nylon  or  Polyester-Cotton 
outer-shellinsulated  with  Hi-Loft 
Synthetic  fill.  Choose  from  4 
styles,  all  with  front  zippers  and 


Austrian-imported  Wool- 
Viscose-kyltex-Lycra  fabric  with 
hi-back  waistband.  Excellent  " 


Reversible  from  Antron-Nylon  to 
Cord  with  NeedlepUnch  Synthe-  . 
tic  insulation.  Western  yoke  on 
both  sides,  Navy  or  Off-White.  ; 


Not  All  Items  In  Every  Size  and  Color 


1290  S.  State,  Orem  225-9500 
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Wayne  Ragland,  left,  mountain  manager  for  Park  West  high  expectations  for  the  local  Utah  ski  resorts,  with 
Ski  Resort,  makes  some  adjustments  of  a  snowmaking  plenty  of  snowy  slopes  available  for  alpine  and  cross 
machineduringthelastyear'sskiseason.Becauseofthe  country  skiers, 
wide  usage  of  these  machines,  industry  experts  have 


Ski  industry  predicts 


1980-81  ski  season 
looks  like  good  year 


It  looks  like  the  Utah  ski  industry  is  going  to  have  a  great 
year,  according  to  Raivo  Puusemp,  president  of  Ski  Utah  and 
the  executive  director  of  Utah  Ski  Association. 

“Local  skiers  have  the  highest  expectations  for  the  type  of 
snow  Utah  is  capable  of  producing,  and  the  resorts  just  haven’t 
had  the  large  snowfall  they  usually  do,”  he  said. 

Snow  in  Utah  averages  about  500  inches  a  year,  but  for  the 
last  few  years  Utah  has  only  had  about  350  inches.  Colorado 
averages  350  inches  a  year,  and  Puusemp  considers  that  a 
great  year  for  Centennial  State.  “That’s  150  inches  below  the 
Utah  annual  snow  average,”  Puusemp  said. 

Not  only  is  Utah  famous  worldwide  for  its  snow,  but  the 
money  the  industry  generates  in  the  state  is  more  than  $300 
million  each  year,  Puusemp  said. 

“Northwest  Pipeline  moved  to  Utah  because  the  man  in 
charge  of  choosing  its  headquarters  liked  Utah  because  of  its 
skiing.  There  are  many  people  coming  to  Utah  to  settle  just  for 
the  skiing,”  Puusemp  said. 

If  Utah  experiences  a  drought  like  it  did  in  1976,  skiers  will 
have  less  to  worry  about  because  of  the  influx  of  snow 
machines  to  Utah  ski  resorts,  according  to  Brent  Beck,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Sundance  Ski  Resort. 

“Utah  has  spent  over  $300  million  in  snow-making  equip¬ 
ment  while  Colorado  has  spent  in  the  area  of  $1  billion,”  Beck 


In  the  East,  where  some  resorts  do  not  get  very  much  snow, 
there  are  resorts  where  all  the  runs  are  made  with  the  man¬ 
made  snow  because  they  just  don’t  get  enough  snow  through¬ 


out  the  year,  E 


Most  of  the  ski  resorts  in  Utah  are  experimenting  with  snow 
machine  systems  at  lower  elevations.  The  systems  cost  any¬ 
where  from  $8,000  to  $50,000,  Beck  said. 

“We  won’t  start  operating  our  machines  until  the  tempera¬ 
ture  stays  at  30  degrees  during  the  day,  with  30  percent 
humidity,  right  now  we  are  averaging  about  60  degrees  during 
the  day,”  he  said. 

“With  our  system,  we  can  put  down  8  inches  of  snow  over 
five  acres  in  22  hours,”  Beck  said. 

Beck  has  been  working  in  the  ski  industry  for  35  years  and 
said  Utah  never  needed  man-made  snow  equipment  until  1976 
when  the  drought  plagued  the  Utah  ski  industry. 

“There  are  two  types  of  snow-making  machines  currently  on 
the  market  —  one  that  is  operated  with  water  under  extreme 
pressure  and  another  with  an  air  and  water  pressure  mix,” 
Beck  said. 

The  air-water  system  costs  more,  but  is  more  effective  at 
shooting  the  water  spray  higher  in  the  air,  allowing  the  water 
to  freeze  better  before  reaching  the  ground,”  he  added. 

Because  ski  resorts  spend  more  money  to  make  sure  there  is 
always  snow  on  the  slopes,  the  cost  is  being  passed  to  the 


Sun  Valley,  Idaho  was  the  first  ski  resort  in  the  West  to  use 
snow  machines  and  now  has  snow  guns  from  the  top  of  the  lift 
to  the  bottom,  he  said. 


“Even  if  Utah  had  a  bad  ski  year  the  local  skiers  of  Utah 
have  the  greatest  mountains  to  ski  on  in  their  own  back  yards,” 
Puusemp  said. 


Ski  instructor  discove^ 
winter  skiing  excitemei 


By  CATHY  CRITCHLOW 
Staff  Writer 

The  natural  high  of  skiing  is  a  challenge  against 
winter  and  the  human  body. 

To  a  man  who  can  and  does  everything,  skiing  is 
the  way  of  loving  life. 

Rollie  Bestor,  director  of  extramural  athletics  at 
BYU,  has  been  skiing  and  teaching  skiing  since  he 
came  to  Utah  in  the  early  1970s. 

When  Bestor  and  his  family  came  to  the  West 
they  went  to  the  mountains  and  enjoyed  the  beauty 
of  hiking  and  camping  and  soon  after  found  the 
excitement  of  skiing.  He  and  his  family  learned  tc 


love  skiing  from  their  earlier  winter  outings  at 


Alta. 


“There  are  so  many  people  here  in  Utah  who 
have  never  been  in  the  mountains.  They  ought  to  go 
up  in  the  mountains  and  enjoy  the  beauty,”  he  said. 

Bestor  is  a  well-rounded  athlete  who  was  an  All- 
America  diver  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
along  with  being  the  Badgers’  starting  halfback  the 
year  it  went  to  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Football,  swimming,  diving,  track,  wrestling, 
racketball,  badminton  and  gymnastics  are  all  favo¬ 
rites  of  Bestor. 

While  living  in  Wisconsin,  Bestor  coached  track, 
wrestling,  gymnastics  and  diving  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  skiing  adds  to  his  athletic  versa¬ 
tility. 

With  his  growth  and  love  of  skiing,  Bestor  began 
teaching  skiing  seven  years  ago  at  BYU. 

“I  love  teaching  skiing  and  the  environment  it  Bestor  said  he  has  taken  neighbors,  stude: 
provides.  Reacting  with  people  and  the  beautiful  friends  to  the  hill  in  his  double-lot  backyard  in 
surroundings  make  it  all  worthwhile,”  Bestor  said,  to  help  them  ski. 

Bestor  said  he  likes  to  take  his  time  when  “Some  people  have  an  emotional  fear  of  c 
teaching  skiing.  Bestor  said.  He  has  taught  many  people  hoi  s 

He  teaches  his  students  how  to  fall  so  that  they  who  have  had  past  skiing  accidents  like  id 
won’t  be  afraid  of  injuries.  ankles  and  pole  injuries. 


ROLLIE  BESTOR 


Park  West 


Hotel  to  be  buii 


Park  West  is  growing  again  -  with  the  addition  of 
a  new  resort  hotel  complex  that  promises  to  rank 
with  the  very  best  in  the  ski  industry. 

It’s  called  Red  Pine  Lodge,  and  will  be  the  new 
hotel-convention  building  scheduled  to  open  in  the 
fall  of  1983  at  Park  West  Ski  Resort  in  Park  City, 
Utah. 

The  new  $25  million  lodge  will  have  300  condomi¬ 
nium  units  with  amenities  which  will  include: 

Two  restaurants,  a  600-seat  convention  facility 
with  executive  meeting  rooms,  indoor-outdoor 
swimming  pool,  sauna,  exercise  rooms,  indoor  and 
outdoor  putting  greens,  a  private  club,  tennis 
courts,  raquetball  courts,  and  ski  lifts  within  150 
feet  of  the  lodge. 

To  further  Park  West’s  development  into  a 
world-class  ski  resort,  Jack  Roberts,  president  of 
Park  West,  announced  by  the  time  the  doors  are 
ready  to  open  on  the  new  lodge,  “Park  West  will 
also  have  in  operation  a  new  six-passenger  gondola 
and  several  additional  chair  lifts  servicing  new 
slopes  —  and  the  terrain  opened  up  by  these  new 


lifts  will  be  considerably  larger  than  o 


Aside  from  all  of  the  future  constructioi  lit 
West  has  continued  to  build  up  its  skiing. 

Today,  the  resort  is  considered  as  one  of 
“great  places  to  ski.” 

Presently  on  the  hill  there  are  seven  doub]  Sj* 
lifts,  totaling  23,800  feet  of  cable  uphill,  wit 
feet  of  vertical  drop. 

From  the  top  of  one  of  Park  West’s  l 
skiers  are  able  to  pick  and  choose  one 
offering  40  miles  of  ski  runs  to  suit  any  at 
Also  available  at  Park  West  is  night  skiin 
one  of  nine  runs  lighted  and  serviced  by  thr  ttr 
Stepping  up  to  the  ticket  window  at  Par 
this  ski  season  will  be  easier  on  the  pock  :v 
Ticket  prices  for  1981-82  at  the  resort  will  s  JJ 
same  as  last  year’s. 

Special  memberships  cards,  pre-season  jF  , 
and  students  weekday  passes  are  also  offei  f 


discounted  r; 


Resort 
to  hold 
clinic 


Ski  trips  to  Colorado  resorts 
waiting  for  adventurous  skiers 


If  the  call  of  the  wild  is  getting  to  you,  and  your  pocketbook  can  Lift  passes  are  $21,  with  eight  double  chairs  and  four  Pomas 

afford  it,  you  might  want  to  checkout  some  of  these  premier  ski  awaiting  your  pleasure. 

areas  in  Colorado  Aspen  Mountain:  One  of  the  premier  attractions  in  Colorado, 

With  the  peanut  air  fares  now  in  effect  with  most  regional  Aspen  Mountain  has  claim  to  more  than  19,000  accommodations 
.  -  erisonlva  within  the  ski  resort  area,  so  there  should  not  be  a  housing 
shortage  during  your  trip. 


If  racing  is  in  your 
blood,  then  Snowbird’s 
Learn  to  Race  Program 
is  for  you. 

The  first  six-week 
program  is  under  the 
direction  of  Junior 
Bounous,  director  of  the 
Snowbird  Ski  School 
and  an  assistant  ski 
coach  for  the  BYU  Ski 


airlines,  a  ski  excursion  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Denver  is  only : 

short  hop  away.  .  ,  ""Try  and^takeln  the  World  Cup  races  in  February,  and  March. 

When  you’re  there  you  might  want  to  ski  at  some  of  the  withfour  mountains  to  ski,  lift  prices  are  as  steep  as  the  runs  at 
following  ski  resorts:  .  a  <jay  for  adults. 

Aspen  Highlands:  Colorado’s  tallest  mountain  has  everything  Beaver  Creek:  Four  triple  chairs  and  three  double  chairs 
from  bunny  slopes  to  hair-raising  plunges.  With  the  addition  of  await  skiers  at  this  $300  million  resort, 
new  trails,  you  can  get  a  breathtaking  view  from  the  top  of  Loges  Vacationeers  can  ski  miles  of  roomy  trails  and  fall  lines  for  any 

Peak,  with  a  3,800  vertical  drop.  level  of  skier.  Lift  prices  are  $18  a  day. 


The  program  will  be- 
ginjan.  9  and  the  second 
session  on  Feb.  20. 


Ski  Tune  Special 


With  skiing  just  around 
the  corner.  Get  the 
best  tune-up  in 
town  at  Vz  price. 

Reg.  *14.95 
Now  *7.50  W/Ad 
Expires  Nov.  20 


U.S.  team 
has  finest 
overall  year 
in  finishes 


With  a  fifth-place 
overall  finish  in  the  Na¬ 
tions  Cup  for  ski  jump¬ 
ing,  and  fourth  overall 
for  the  Nordic  Com¬ 
bined  World  Cup,  the 
USA  Nordic  Team  had 
its  finest  year  to  date. 

Kerry  Lynch’s  Nordic 
Combined  victory  at 
Reit-im-Winkl,  West 
Germany  was  the  first 
major  Nordic  com- 
binded  event  for  the 
USA  in  13  years. 

Added  to  two  second- 
place  finishes  and  seven 
top-10  results,  Lynch 
earned  a  fifth-place  fin¬ 
ish  in  worldwide  com¬ 
petition. 

Bill  Koch,  the  United 
States  cross  country  sil¬ 
ver  medalist,  won  the 
famed  Engadin, 
Switzerland,  marathon 
in  the  World  Loppet 


John  Broman,  former 
U.S.  National  Junior 
Jumping  Champion,  be¬ 
came  the  first  American 
ever  to  win  a  World  Cup 
jumping  event  when  he 
placed  first  in  at  Thun¬ 
der  Bay,  Ontario,  last 
March. 
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HERE'S  $5  FOR 
YOUR  CAR  OR 
TRUCK  THIS 
WINTER! 


DONT  TRY  TO  MAKE  IT  THROUGH  THE 
WINTER  WITHOUT 

HAVING  YOUR  CAR  OR  TRUCK  THOROUGHLY 
TUNED  BY 

OUR  PROFESSIONAL  TECHNICIANS. 


'Y > 

"m 

Bigler's 

I 

120  DAY  or 

6,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

1 

0 

WHERE  TUNE-UPS 

ARE  A  SCIENCE  ... 

NOT  A  SIDELINE  J 

C 

NE  COUPON  REDEEMED  PER 

=r 7~tS 

$5.00  OFF  ON  OUR  4,  6,  OR  8-  CYLINDER 
$^\  OFFER  EXPIRES  NOVEMBER  30th 

K  J  Bigler's 
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PROVO  1565  N.  200  W.  374-8708  \  A 


SUN  ‘N’  SEI 

Ski  Eyewear  *3.00  to  *300. 


Village  Sports  Den 

W  B/l«  it!  Vlnivorc 


Carrera  Goggles 

for 

•  Skiing 

•  Windsurfing 

•  Playing  Racquetball 


Ski  Eyewear 

by 

•  Ray  Ban 

•  Carrera 


*  Vaurnet 

•  Optyl 


SUN  ‘N’  SEI 

University  Mall  phone  226-055 


